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Sprung Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
e CINDERELLA 3 
e SEAL OF MINNESOTA 
e@ IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protein) 
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| Karnoas Wheat : 
-~ —¢ MINUTE MAN 3 

e RED DRAGON = 
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Jexas Wheat 


e ROYAL PRANCER | 
3 e GOLDEN PRANCER = 
e WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat- 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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start with. ... Pillsbury knows what types of wheat yield the best whole 
wheat flour, and mills these wheats with specialized equipment and 
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a PILLSBURY’S Al HIGH PROTEIN 
WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
Northern Special: Wheatall- Korsak: Crushed Wheat 


u : 
ee Pues Steel-Cut Cracked Wheat : Flaked Wheat - Rolled Wheat 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. - General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ISMERTA! 


S a flour distributor, you can place 
your trust in ISMERTA, year in and 
year out. 
For ISMERTA’S consistent dependability 
is based on an unaltered policy of milling 
only the wheats that give the kind of kitch- 
en performance housewives expect and 
demand. The quality of ISMERTA always 
stands out. It is our pledge to make that 
true today as it has always been in the 
long history of this company. 







That’s why it pays to place your 
trust in ISMERTA. 





trcellent Baking hesults : 
ee Guaranteed | 


THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 23 
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x FAMILY FLOURS 


e3 grades of All-Purpose Family flours 
e 2 grades of Biscuit flours 
e Spring Fancy Short Patent flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
e Insured Cake flour ¢ Buckwheat Pancake 
e Pancake e Cream Breakfast Farina 
e Wholewheat and Graham flours 
* BAKERY FLOURS 
e 6 grades Kansas Bakers 
e 6 grades Spring Bakers 
| e 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry flours 
PRICE RANGE e e 2 grades Doughnut flours 
e 1 grade Wholewheat flour 
* CRACKER FLOURS 


e 1 grade Sponge flour 
e 1 grade Dough flour 




























A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag... add this to your merchandising experience 
and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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THORO-BREA 


The Perfect ‘tour 





Last year people bought whatever food they could 
find wherever they could find it. Those days are 
over. Once again customers are choosing what they 
want to buy ... and smart merchants are offering 


them real quality. 


Flour distributors will find that Thoro-Bread fits 
right in with this current merchandising trend. For 
it is superior quality that has earned for Thoro- 
Bread the confidence of so many housewives and 


dealers. 


And Arnold of Sterling has made it a fundamental 
principle of business that Thoro-Bread shall always 


be the equal of the best flour that can be milled. 


FANOLD OF olta lille 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Capacity 5,000 Sacks 


| Doulle Barreled... 


There is a double-barreled value in KELLY’S FAMOUS .. . its name and reputation have 
plenty of initial sales appeal . . . and its baking quality means a good follow through for repeat 


business. This famous brand is building a bigger business for many leading flour distributors. 
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WM.KELLY 


MILLING 
CO IANN IG 














Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 








TheWILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


HOTCH ENSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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FLO U R 


Any wise flour merchant knows that 

he can go farther faster when the 

merchandise he sells has a consumer 

reputation. Put TOWN CRIER’S 

advertising and merchandising pro- |». 
grams to work for you. It pays. °° °°: 
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KANSAS CITY id: 


y East 
Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. : 


Min 
Orl: 
Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. — Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks." 
Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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Make your paper bags 





serve you better 


| KEEP MOISTURE f/ Display 
IN PAPER BAGS ' This New 


oe 7 
l Dur 
















a Sure bags 


: Don't store 


3 


r 
where air can =o —-! bags in room 





be kept MOIST : a where heat is 


with steam or E — excessive. Dry 


eo PACKING ROOMS | 
== |ASSSE= BAG STORAGE ROOMS 





away from root where sun 


floor, and keep will create 


floor wet. «KN “attic heat.” - 


Here, in a nutshell, are the vital ‘‘DO’s’” and 
- . “DON’T’s” for getting the best and most 

Open win- r= \ FA Don't store economical service from your paper bags. 
, comets ~ Meat BEB bogs in poorly These time-tried rules have saved time and 


storage room = fue ventilated room. money for hundreds of paper bag users. 
on damp or Ee jh Ry “Dead” air is 


rainy days. Ny usually dry. 












































Send For Your Supply Today 


Use Coupon Below. 








Please estimate quantity carefully. 














2 % x , 





Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
111-A N. Fourth Se. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. 








. 


Gentlemen: Please send me_____(quantity) of the new 
Bemis posters with instructions for making. paper bags 
give better service. 

















7 Pt? Fe . : a we * em Name. Title. 
Baltimore « Boisé » Boston’ Brbdliyn Buffalo + Charlotte + Chicago + Denver + Detroit 
' East Pepperell » Houston + Indianapolis * Kansas City * Los Angeles « Louisville « Memphis Company. : 
Minneapolis » Mobile » New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk » Oklahoma City « Omaha oo 
Orlando + Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salida’ » Salt Lake City + San Francisco 
___ Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. Street Address 
cZVO 1%  ¥ FAG DS. Ste iwe 8 . a 
; Bemis Bags are Designed for Better, Safer Performance. City. “_State 
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Canada Raises 
Domestic Wheat 
Price 30c Bu 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian gov- 
ernment Feb. 17 announced 30c bu 
increase in the price of wheat sold 
for domestic consumption, but said 
the ceiling prices on flour, bread, mill- 
feeds and other wheat products will 
be maintained. 

To the average consumer, this 
means that the retail price of bread 
will remain unchanged despite the 
increase. 

The effect of this important policy 
change, announced in the House of 
Commons by J. A. Mackinnon, trade 
minister, is that the price of wheat 
sold for domestic consumption will 
increase immediately from $1.25 to 
$1.55 bu, plus carrying charges. This 
will mean that the wheat farmer, 
through wheat participation certifi- 
cates, will receive 30c more a bushel 
on wheat thus sold for domestic use. 

The extra 30c will be paid out of 
the public treasury since, as Mr. Mac- 
kinnon indicated, the government 
plans to continue its policy of keep- 
ing bread prices down by paying a 
subsidy to millers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


LARGE AMOUNTS OF FLOUR, 
GRAINS TO ARMY IN 1946 


Washington, D. C.—Army exports 
in 1946 for military government re- 
lief feeding in occupied countries 
amounted to 57,195,000 bus of grain 
and 767,795,242 lbs of wheat flour. 

Another 140,120,000 lbs of wheat 








flour and 204,000 lbs of rye flour 
were provided for overseas army per- 
sonnel, prisoners of war, and Ger- 
man civilian laborers at army in- 
stallations. 

Relief feeding included approxi- 
mately 47,800,000 bus of wheat, 6,- 
080,000 of corn, 2,540,000 of oats, and 
775,000 of barley. The Army pro- 
vided no breakdown for different oc- 
cupation areas. 

Commodity Credit Corp. made all 
army purchases. 
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our Situation Grows Tighter 





PMA UPS PRICES TO FOLLOW 
ADVANCING WHEAT VALUES 


Britain Given Advance Permission on Second Quarter 
Clears—Belgium, Holland Get Additional First Quar- 
ter Allocations—Low Wheat Carryover Predicted 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller .. 





Return of Specific Licensing 
to Meet Strong Opposition 


Washington, D. C.—Milling indus- 
try officials on the eve of the Feb. 
19 session of an industry commit- 
tee with United States Department 
of Agriculture officials are optimistic 
that reinstatement of specific license 
controls over flour exports to cer- 
tain nations will be opposed by cool- 
er heads at the department. 

This optimistic note is supported 
by a statement made to The North- 
western Miller by high ranking USDA 
officials, who say that it is a very 
late hour in the program to resort 
to this type of controls. They indi- 
cate that they believed that any 
abuses in export sales of flour can 
be corrected by industry policing. 

The proposal to restore specific li- 
cense controls over flour exports 
arose when one foreign nation re- 
ported receipt of an offer to sell 
American flour which had been orig- 
inally sold to an African claimant. 
The milling industry export commit- 
tee, which meets with USDA, Com- 


merce and State Department offi- 
cials, consists of A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Monroe 
Wellerson, General Mills, Inc., New 
York, and Henry Cate, Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DRY MILK INSTITUTE 
PLANS ANNUAL MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.— The twenty-second 
annual meeting of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., will be held at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here 
April 22-23, 1947,. according to a re- 
cent announcement made by the insti- 
tute. 











BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE HITS JORDAN ELEVATOR 


Ione, Wash.—Fire struck the 150,- 
000-bu concrete grain elevator of the 
Jordan Elevator Co. here recently 
causing a loss estimated at $150,000. 
The elevator was half filled with 
wheat. 








British Second Quarter Bids Too 
Low; Belgium, Holland Get Quotas 


Small additional allocations to Bel- 
gium’ and the Netherlands for first 
quarter shipment, amounting to 159,- 
000 sacks each featured export mar- 
kets this week. First bids from the 
British against their second quarter 
allocations of 1,200,000 sacks of clears 
for the Pacific area were on a basis 
of $5.90, net, New York, and only 
one or two small lots were sold on 
that price level. The majority of 
mills renewed offers to England at 
20@30c higher and it is not thought 
that any substantial sales will be 
made at the British bid price, in view 
of the sharp advance in wheat in 
the past few days. 

French government flour buyers 
were asking mills for quotations early 
this week, which was thought to be in 
anticipation of a first quarter allot- 
ment similar to the Dutch and Bel- 
gian quotas. These additional quotas 
represent replacement of an equiva- 
lent amount of wheat which the 
claimant countries were scheduled to 
get from Canada, but which they have 
been unable to obtain this quarter. 


Ireland is said to have been given 
tentative approval for an undisclosed 


amount of U. S. flour, presumably to 
be included in second quarter quotas. 
Previously, Ireland had received no 
wheat or flour from this country. 

Latin American interest was rath- 
er dull, with only moderate inquiry. 
Brazil and Ecuador were among the 
countries showing the most active in- 
terest. Sales were confined largely 
to small lots for scattered shipment 
and the majority were in the range 
of 200 to 1,000 sacks. Shipping space 
to Brazil is so tight that practically 
nothing can be offered for any near- 
by position. 


CUBAN FLOUR BUSINESS 
AT STANDSTILL 


Cuban flour business under the 
newly announced subsidy program is 
hanging fire, due to the refusal of 
U. S. mills to ship flour and wait for 
Cuban banks to collect the subsidy 
from the Cuban government before 
paying for the flour. The purchasing 
period under the subsidy program ex- 
pires Feb. 28. 





There was no Philippine interest, 
although several lots that had been 
marking time pending settlement of 
Philippine government quality deter- 
minations were ordered shipped fol- 
lowing the announcement that the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture was considering restoration 
of specific licensing for flour going 
to all countries. 

Nothing further was heard from 
Cuba, where the subsidy negotiations 
between Cuban government officials 
and importers there apparently have 
reached some kind of impasse. 

Price trend on export sales con- 
tinue upward with wheat advances 
bringing quotations to the highest 
levels in three decades. 

Millers are looking forward to the 
early announcement of second quar- 
ter quotas for specific license coun- 
tries, which may be forthcoming this 
week. Unconfirmed reports suggest 
that Holland and France, among oth- 
ers, may receive larger flour allot- 
ments than in the most recent quar- 
ters, but nothing definite has been 
announced beyond the permission giv- 
en the: British to purchase clears in 
advance of the quota announcements. 





Washington, D. C.—The pattern of 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration flour buying policy is slow- 
ly being revealed as wheat prices 
climb, and indicates that the gov- 
ernment agency is grudgingly admit- 
ting that flour prices must reflect 
the advances in the wheat market, 
although the policy officials claim 
that the mill wheat: conversion rate 
is adequate. 

During the past week, the PMA 
reports that it obtained more than 
1,400,000 sacks of flour, which re- 
flected successive 5c price advances 
to cover the climb in wheat prices. 
On Feb. 18 the PMA accepted flour 
on the basis of $6.20 New York and 
$6 Gulf, making total advances 20c 
from a week ago. 


U. K. Given Special Privilege 


In the flour category, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has given the United Kingdom the 
green light on the purchase of 75,000 
long tons of clears for their Pacific 
areas in advance of formal second 
quarter allocation. Knowledge of this 
allocation news leads to the presump- 
tion in trade circles that all nations 
had been given forward permission 
to make commitments. Responsible 
USDA officials say that this presump- 
tion is incorrect. The United King- 
dom was the one foreign buyer which 
was interested in clears on a large 
scale and this advance permission to 
make second quarter commitments 
was seen as an opportunity for do- 
mestic mills to even off their pro- 
duction. 

The advance permission to obtain 
clears was not the only allocation 
factor which disturbed trade circles 
last week. Additional allocations of 
flour to Belgian and Dutch buyers of 
159,040 sacks each caught flour mar- 
kets unaware. Government officials 
stated that this additional allocation 
for the first quarter represented the 
approximate replacement of 10,000 
long tons of Canadian wheat which 
had been allocated to these destina- 
tions by Canada, but which the Ca- 
nadians were unable to fulfill. How 
the government will credit this emer- 
gency commitment later has not been 
determined, and it is presumed that 
it would be deducted from future 
allocations to these nations, but in 
light of the touch-and-go situation 
abroad politically, it is unsafe in 
measuring the effect on U. S. wheat 
supplies to seize on this conclusion. 


Very Small Carryover Seen 

Responsible PMA officials believe 
that the wheat carryover at the end 
of this crop year will be less than 
110,000,000 bus. This information 
was made available to The North- 
western Miller this week when in- 
quiry was made over the actual ex- 
port goal of the government during 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Fun and Business Mix at Galveston 





TRADE LEADERS ARE GUESTS 
OF TEXAS-OKLAHOMA MILLERS 


Renomination of W. P. Bomar for President of Millers 
National Federation Announced—State of the Indus- 
try Is Reviewed, But Fun Is Not Neglected 


By ROBERT E. STERLING 
Editor, The Northwestern Miller 


Galveston, Texas.—Following sev- 
eral days of chill, dark and rainy 
weather, with the normally blue Gulf 
suitably describable only in the poetic 
words, “Old ocean’s gray and melan- 
choly waste,” Galveston presented a 
cordial welcome of smiling skies and 
spring-like temperatures to members 
of the milling industry and a few 
associates who were so fortunate as 
to be numbered among those invited 
by the millers of Texas and Oklahoma 
to what was Officially described as a 
three-day “oyster roast.” Out of a 
total of 100 to whom invitations were 
sent, two thirds accepted and nearly 
all stayed until the last dog was 
hung and the last fish escaped late 
Sunday. 

The “oyster roast” was both offi- 
cially and actually a period of recrea- 
tion and renewal of friendships. It 
followed the established tradition 
that when as many as half a dozen 
millers get together they must have 
a meeting to consider the fortunes 
and misfortunes of the industry and 
declare themselves in appropriate “be 
it resolveds,” about matters of im- 
portance or seeming importance of 
the moment. These solemn delibera- 
tions were, however, limited to three 
hours on the first day of the party. 


Texan Renominated 

Sparked by the first official an- 
nouncement, made by M. F. Mulroy, 
chairman of the mominating commit- 
tee, that W. P. Bomar of the Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, had been virtually 
drafted to serve a second term as 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration—which announcement’ was 
suitably greeted with cheers and a 
chorus of “the Eyes of Texas Are 
Upon You’’-—-the meeting proceeded 
under a 10-minute rule upon all ora- 
tory and adjourned sine die by mid- 
day. The formal business program, 
however, was what is usually de- 
scribed as “meaty,” because those 
who discussed the several subjects 
covered them briefly, pointedly and 
with voices of authority. The prob- 
lems discussed and those who led 
the discussions follow: 

Philip W. Pillsbury, wheat improve- 
ment; J. C. Beaven, long range mill- 
ers’ program; G. S. Kennedy, outlook 
for exports; Elmer W. Reed, boxcar 
situation; M. F. Mulroy, personnel 
relations; Charles Ritz, benefits re- 
sulting from co-operation among 
mills; Herman Fakler, Washington 
outlook; Herman Steen, bringing us 
up to date on federation matters. 


Confidence the Keynote 


It was to be noted that not a sin- 
gle speaker presented otherwise than 
the most complete confidence in the 
future of the entire flour milling in- 


dustry for the current, the next and 
very likely other years ahead. This 
spirit of confidence in the future was 
the more inspiring because those 
present, despite their comparatively 
small number, represented probably 
60% or more of the nation’s flour 
milling capacity. 

Especial attention was devoted to 
such questions as the payment of 
much greater heed to improvement 
in wheat quality throughout the coun- 
try, the long range program of pro- 
motion of markets for wheat flour 
and its baked products, and the in- 
creasingly important need for wider 
activities in the schooling of the op- 
erating staffs, with particular atten- 
tion to maintaining the supply of 
head millers despite increasing diffi- 
culties with priority rules of organ- 
ized employees. The suggestion that 
the federation give substantial finan- 
cial aid toward broadening the use- 
fulness of milling schools at Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and Kansas State 
College met with hearty approval. 


The Millers’ Mardi Gras 


Having thus performed an appro- 
priate service to the milling indus- 





try as a whole and satisfied their 
consciences, the millers and their 
guests called it a day and turned 
their attention to lighter things. 
These, under direction of Ben E. Cald- 
well, president of the Texas-Okla- 
homa millers’ group, and J. C. 
Mitchell, vice president, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., covered an aston- 
ishing field of land, marine, air 
and indoor and outdoor sports, sup- 
plying to each guest a wide choice 
in adventures suited to his own taste. 

Included were luncheons, dinners, 
deep and off-shore fishing, the prom- 
ised “oyster roast’ on the beach, 
bathing on a strictly limited basis 
in the chilly waters of the Gulf— 
and profound research in the study 
of “the law of averages” with empha- 
sis upon what appears to be known 
in Texas as “shot gun poker,” in 
which the participants rely more up- 
on the gleam in their opponent’s eye 
than upon the run of the pictures on 
the bits of cardboard with which the 
pleasant, if not always profitable, ex- 
ercise is practiced. 

Many among both hosts and their 
guests were, indeed, so interested in 


_the sport that, including a prelim- 


inary trial workout at Fort Worth, 
it was ‘reported that accurate com- 
putations by slide rule suggested that 
the sleep lost by the most assiduous 
devotees would, if placed end to end, 
extend from Galveston to St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., based on low tide at both 
extremes. 

And so on to the end Sunday 
night, officially entitled in the pro- 
gram as “Departure and adios until 
we meet again.” 








Some Galveston Side Lights 








Ben E. Caldwell, a director and ma- 
jor-domo of the “oyster roast,” 
proved himself a master hand at ar- 
ranging the Galveston program. At 
the oyster roast itself, held on the 
beach, he confessed to having made 
but one mistake, happily not a seri- 
ous one. Each handsomely designed 
card of invitation carried a small 
bag containing half an oyster shell, 
the idea being that each should bring 
the shell with him and find the other 
half shell at the barbecue, but so 
many had overlooked bringing the 
memento that the oyster feast was 
turned into a free-for-all. 


¥ ¥ 


A feature of the beach party was 
the reading by Fred Mallon of a let- 
ter alleged to have been mailed by 
the management of the Radisson 
Hotel at Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Ed Colton, complaining of the 
conduct of some of the guests at 
a millers’ party at Minneapolis a 
few weeks ago, with emphasis upon 
that of Mr. Bomar. The latter, how- 
ever, defended himself extemporane- 
ously but stoutly, concluding with a 
political oration of no mean quality 
in which he promised in his second 
year of service to his milling constit- 
uents to fight vigorously for lower 
taxes, bigger and better profits, the 
triumph of the golden rule and num- 
berless other blessings. The effect 
of his oration was not lessened by 
the fact that he had to wear a pretty 


colored bib and apron fashioned from 
a Pillsbury’s Best flour sack. 


¥ Y¥ 


Among the pretty trifles presented 
to distinguished guests was a gold 
stamped leather medal awarded to 
M. F. Mulroy for exceptional skill as 
a fisherman and an ingenious box, 
equipped with electric lights and 
trigger which, when sprung, caused 
the box to fly open and reveal- 
ing, not the expected badger, but a 
carefully mounted six-foot Texas rat- 
tlesnake. 


¥Y Y¥ 


Philip Pillsbury and Herman Fakler 
proved themselves to be the most 
hardy of the guests, Mr. Pillsbury 
challenging the cold surf to do its 
worst while he took a swim attired 
in shorts. Mr. Fakler was content 
with runner-up honors by rolling his 
pants up and wading out as far as 
might be with safety in the surf. 

Mr. Pillsbury, to crown his mari- 
time adventures, participated with 
P. E. O’Brien, also of the Pillsbury 
company, located at Kansas City, in 
avoiding imminent tragedy. While 
fishing off a shoal in Galveston Bay, 
the master of the fishing vessel fell 
into the water apparently as the 
result of a heart attack. Mr. O’Brien, 
at considerable risk, pulled the cap- 
tain out of the water and Mr. Pills- 
bury’s first aid treatment so re- 
stored him that he was able to be 


removed to a hospital, where it was 
discovered that he was none the 
worse for his misadventure. It was 
reported that the Galveston Wharf 
Co. will present Mr. O’Brien with a 
suitable medal. 
¥ ¥ 

One member of the Texas millers’ 
group, when this reporter inquired 
why Texans always voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket, said that was just the 
way it was, but that, assuring us in 
advance that if we ever revealed his 
secret he would visit upon us griev- 
ous pains and penalties, he did not 
mind confessing that he had not vo:- 
ed for a Democratic candidate for 
president since Al Smith’s campaig 

Welcoming the guests, Mr. Bomar, 
extolling the virtues of the sovereign 
empire of Texas, could not forebear 
repeating the classic story of the 
Texan who, presenting himself at the 
pearly gates and declaring himse:f 
to be from Texas, was told by St. 
Peter: “Well, you can come in if you 
want to but you won't like it.” 

¥ ¥ 

Anyway, both Texas and Oklahonia 

folks are hosts above compare. 


¥Y Y¥ 


Following is a list of those present 
at the Galveston meeting, those from 
Texas and Oklahoma being desiz- 
nated as hosts: 

Texas: C. Binkley Smith, vice 
president and manager, Kimbel'!- 
Diamond Milling Co., Fort Worth; 
Leslie Pritchett, manager, flour mill 
division, Universal Mills, Fort Worth; 
Jack P. Burrus, president, J. C. Mitch- 
ell, executive vice president, Tex-0- 

















ROOTIN’, TOOTIN’ TEXAN—Repro- 
duced herewith is the cover of the 
invitation issued to the special meet 
ing at Galveston on Feb. 14-16, spon 
sored by the millers of Texas and 
Oklahoma. It purports to show Bil! 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth. 
and president of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, in his prime. His sad 
dle bags, according to their labels 
are loaded with poker chips and 
bonded bourbon, and apparently he is 
looking out over the, plains to the 
North to make sure that he doesn’t 
miss any Yankee miller who might 
be bold enough to invade the Lone 
Star state with the idea of cutting a 
deck with him. 
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Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; R. S. 
Hjelmseth, Dallas manager, Z. H. 
Havstad, Dallas sales manager, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas; Lance 
Torrance, grocery products branch 
manager, D. D. Mock, bulk products 
branch manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Dallas; E. T. Fant, president and gen- 
eral manager, Fred C. Honea, assist- 
ant general manager, Thomas E. 
Moore, Fant Milling Co., Sherman; 
Martin C. Giesecke, J. W. McVay, 
Liberty Mills, San Antonio; Adolph 
G. Beckmann, president and general 
manager, Pioneer Flour Mills, San 
Antonio; R. T. Cofer, vice president 
and co-manager, Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston; E. W. Morrison, Sr., presi- 
dent, Morrison Milling Co., Denton; 
H. G. Stinnett, Jr., president, Harvest 
Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plain- 
view; H. Dittlinger, chairman of 
board, H. Dittlinger Roller Mills Co., 
New Braunfels. 

Oklahoma: J. Lloyd Ford, chair- 
man, Leslie A. Ford, president, Shaw- 
ness Milling Co., Shawnee; I. E. Lar- 
rabee, manager, Flour Mills Co., 
Kingfisher; Owen W. Wimberly, vice 
president, Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co; 
Harold Pease, secretary and sales 
manager, Leger Mill Co., Altus; Har- 
ry Lundgaard, president, Ada (Okla.) 
Milling Co; J. S. Hargett, division 
president, J. G. Schmitz, division vice 
president, Flour and Feed, General 
Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; C. C. 
Reynolds, general manager, Acme 
Fiour Mills Co., Oklahoma City; 
Claude F. Tillma, branch manager, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City; 
Ben E. Caldwell, Oklahoma City; 
Kermit P. Schafer, vice president and 
general manager, Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno; K. P. Aitken, 
vice president and manager, Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills; Harry L. Sto- 
ver, Packard Milling Co., Custer City; 
Paul T. Jackson, secretary, Okla- 
homa Millers Association, Oklahoma 
City. 

Minneapolis, Minn: Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president, Howard W. Files, 
vice president, Alfred E. Mallon, vice 
president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc; G. S. 
Kennedy, vice president, General Mills, 
Inc; M. F. Mulroy, executive vice 
president, W. R. Heegaard, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co; Charles Ritz, president, 
Atherton Bean, executive vice presi- 
dent, International Milling Co; E. J. 
Quinn, vice president and director 
of sales, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co; Henry E. Kuehn, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills; E. M. Colton, Colton Economic 
Service. 

Missouri: Ellis D. English, vice 
president and sales manager, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
John W. Cain, president and man- 
ager, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; L. S. Myers, general man- 
ager and treasurer, Rodney Milling 
Co., Kansas City; Henry H. Cate, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City; 
P. E. O’Brien, southwest regional 
manager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Kan- 
sas City; Samuel Sosland, managing 
editor, The Southwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City; Robert E. Sterling, editor, 
The Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City; L. C. Chase, vice president and 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis. 

Kansas: C. C. Kelly, president and 
general manager, William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson; Ralph C. Sow- 
den, president and general manager, 
Alfred Sowden, vice president and 
treasurer, New Era Milling Co., Ar- 
kansas City; Elmer W. Reed, vice 
president and general manager, Shel- 
labarger’s, Inc., Salina; David S. 
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Jackman, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita. 

Chicago, Ill: Joseph C. Beaven, 
president, Standard Milling Co; Her- 
man Steen, vice president, Millers 
National Federation; Paul M. Mar- 
shall, Marshall Service, Chicago. 

Miscellaneous: Fred W. Lake, pres- 
ident, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo; Herman Fakler, 
vice president, Millers National Fed- 
eration, Washington, D. C; C. D. Mc- 
Kenzie, president, McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


W.P. Bomar Nominee 
for Re-election as 
Federation Head 


Galveston, Texas.—M. F. Mulroy of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, and chairman of the nominat- 
ing committee of the Millers Nation- 
al Federation, announced at the spe- 











W. P. Bomar 


cial meeting of millers at Galveston 
that W. P. Bomar had “graciously 
agreed to accept the nomination for 
re-election to the federation presi- 
dency.” 

By tradition, the committee’s nom- 
inee is unopposed. 

Mr. Bomar is president of Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, Texas, operating 
a 4,000-sack flour mill and a for- 
mula feed plant of 1,000 tons daily 
capacity. He also has substantial 
business interests outside of the mill- 
ing field. 

Long active in the affairs of the 
Millers National Federation, Mr. 
Bomar was first elected its president 
in May, 1946. He is, as well, a direc- 
tor of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. R. QUIMBY IS NAMED 
K. C. CHASE SALESMAN 


Kansas City, Mo.—Henry R. Quim- 
by has been appointed salesman for 
the Chase Bag Co. in the Kansas City 
area, Bradley Barr, sales manager of 
the Chase Kansas City office, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Quimby, who joined 
the company last July after serving 
as a lieutenant colonel in the army 
air corps, succeeds Robert Davis, who 
has been transferred to the Chase 
Bag Co. office at Oklahoma City. 











Tariff Plan Meets Opposition 
From Sen. Taft, Rep. Knutson 


By MILDRED HODGSON 


Washington Office of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Although two 


‘prominent Republican senators have 


reached agreement with State De- 
partment officials on modifications in 
the reciprocal trade negotiation proc- 
ess, Senator Robert A. Taft and 
members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee are expressing 
sharp disagreement with the proposal. 

The new tariff plan, which has been 
worked out by Senators Arthur Van- 
denberg and Eugene Millikin with 
State Department officials would pro- 
vide for: 

1. The United States Tariff Com- 
mission to review all contemplated 
tariff reductions and concessions in 
all future trade agreements and to 
make direct recommendation to the 
President as to the point beyond 
which reductions and concessions can- 
not be made without injury to the 
domestic economy. 

2. Inclusion of “escape clause” in 
every trade agreement hereafter en- 
tered into or renewed whereby the 
United States, on the initiative of the 
President, can withdraw or modify 
any tariff reduction or concession if 
in practice it develops that such re- 
duction or concession has imperiled 
any affected domestic interest. 


Public Hearings 


3. The Tariff Commission to keep 
closely and currently informed on the 
operation of all of our trade agree- 
ments and on its own motion or on 
the request of the President or of the 
Congress, or of any aggrieved party, 
to hold public hearings to determine 
whether in its opinion any particular 
escape clause should be invoked, and 
to recommend direct to the Presi- 
dent, withdrawal or modification of 
any rate or concession which imperils 


any affected domestic interest. 

4. Recommendations of Tariff 
Commission to President for with- 
drawal or modification of rates or 
concessions under _ operation of 
“escape clause,” together with any 
dissenting opinions of members and 
nonconfidential supporting data to be 
open to public inspection. 

5. Efficient procedures and policies 
to assure that nations which do not 
make available to us their own tariff 
reductions and concessions to other 
nations, shall not receive generalized 
benefits from us resulting from the 
inclusion in our own trade agreements 
of the unconditional most favored na- 
tion clauses except at our option ex- 
ercised in the public interest. 


Not Yet Official 


The Vandenberg-Millikin plan can- 
not yet be considered official as any 
changes in the reciprocal trade proc- 
ess must first be approved by the 
President. Senator Taft has an- 
nounced that he does not agree with 
the proposals advanced by his col- 
leagues. He stated that he does not 
believe anything concrete can be done 
to change the administration’s tariff 
policy in the present session of Con- 
gress. 

However, when the Trade Agree- 
ments Act expires next year, and 
comes up before Congress for re- 
newal, Senator Taft said that he 
hopes to see the act changed to pro- 
vide for the fixing of duties by the 
Tariff Commission within specific 
limits to be established by Congress. 

Harold Knutson, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
has announced that the committee 
will open hearings into the entire 
tariff question on Feb. 24, with the 
Secretary of State as the first wit- 
ness. Mr. Knutson has also expressed . 
disagreement with the Vandenberg- 
Millikin plan. 





Short Sellers of Wheat Take 


Punishment in Sharp Advance 


A vulnerable short interest in 
wheat futures took flight in the past 
few days and brought about sensa- 
tional advances in futures prices that 
had the effect of dragging cash wheat 
upward substantially also. Futures 
hit the highest levels in 27 years, 
with Chicago March reaching $2.36 
on Feb. 15. 

The sharp upswing was more the 
cumulative effect of a growing indi- 
cation that year-end wheat stocks 
will be exceedingly low than the re- 
sult of any particular item of news 
development. With futures prices 
lagging below cash values, particular- 
ly for May, the continued strength in 
spot wheat exerted the chief upward 
influence. Only a small hedging in- 
terest is believed to exist on the short 
side and the cheap price of the May 
future attracted buying hedges read- 
ily, particularly since the Commodity 
Credit Corp. and other forward con- 
tracts have been absorbing 80% or 
more of the larger receipts of hard 
winter wheat at terminal markets. 

March futures at Kansas City 
gained 12%c in the week ending 


Feb. 17, and May 14%c, mostly on 
Feb. 15, while Chicago March ad- 
vanced 14%c and May 17%c. Min- 
neapolis May was up 14%c for the 
week. 

Cash wheat values were strong, 
but did not match the sensational 
futures rise, premiums over May at 
Kansas City losing 3%c during the 
week, and premiums being dropped 
for over 13% protein. Cash spring 
wheat at Minneapolis showed a nota- 
ble tendency to lag behind the up- 
ward parade and at times dropped 
to a delivery basis in relation to Chi- 
cago March futures, as well as de- 
veloping 2c to 3c discounts under 
winters at Kansas City. Some spring 
was sold to move to the Southwest 
on these dips, but on Feb. 17 Minne- 
apolis cash wheat advanced sharply 
to about a parity with Kansas City 
on ordinary types. 

Meanwhile, flour buyers showed no 
reaction to the hefty advances that 
were made in flour prices as a result 
of the wheat rise, and which now are 
considerably above the levels of six 
weeks ago. Neither bakers nor the 
family trade is booked very far ahead. 
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946 Flour Output Shows 1.3% Drop 





WHEAT SCARCITY, RESTRICTIONS 
CUT ACTIVITY IN SPRING MONTHS 


Estimated Production by United States Mills for Calendar 
Year Indicates Total of 266,296,400 Sacks, a Decline 
of 3,508,000 From 1945 Official Figures 


Wheat flour mills in the United 
States reporting their monthly pro- 
duction to The Northwestern Miller, 
made 183,744,546 sacks during the 
1946 calendar year. Mills reporting 
production statistics to this journal 
accounted for about 69% of total 
United States production. 

This would indicate that 1946 cal- 
endar year estimated flour output for 
all mills in the United States was 
266,296,400 sacks, or an estimated 
decline of 1.3% in output from the 
1945 calendar year production of 
269,804,000 sacks as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

An analysis of the month-by-month 
production statistics for the calen- 
dar year shows that the extreme 
scarcity of milling wheat during May 
and June, plus the grind restrictions 
contained in WFO 144 prevented the 
industry from establishing a new 
record during 1946. 

The limitations were in effect dur- 
ing six of the 12 months—from March 
1 through Aug. 31—and the flour out- 
put in different sections during any 
of the months in the period did not 
equal the output for the same month 
during 1945. 

Flour production in the various 
centers from the beginning of Sep- 
tember through the remainder of the 
year showed some sizeable percent- 
age increases. Production during 
October, according to reports issued 
by the Bureau of the Census, set a 
new record with a high of 26,100,000 
sacks. 

Increased production during the 
last four months of the year, when 
mills returned to the production of 
white flour, did not make up for the 
losses sustained because of the 
shortage of milling wheat and be- 
cause of grind restrictions. 

Section by section, the country 
showed reduced output during the 
year, with the Southwest coming 
within about 1,500 sacks of equal- 
ing its 1945 output. Production in 
Minneapolis was about 18,000 sacks 
under the 1945 production and the 
total for Buffalo mills during the 
year was off 343,000 sacks—25,988,- 
050 sacks for 1946, compared with 


26,341,479 sacks produced in 1945. 
Buffalo mills did not reach compara- 
ble monthly output until October. 

Mills in the Central and South- 
eastern states showed the biggest 
loss in production with a net de- 
cline of about 4,184,000 sacks in 1946 
as compared with 1945. The figures 
for the two years are 30,996,723 
sacks for 1945 and 26,812,505 for 
1946. 

Seattle mills showed a net de- 





Minneapolis Calendar Year Flour Production 
Minneapolis flour production by mills 

which reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

by months and calendar years, in sacks: 


1946 1945 1944 1943 
Jan. 1,586,445 1,346,711 1,356,384 1,352,427 
Feb. 1,401,890 1,167,097 1,137,499 1,210,602 
Mch. 1,449,307 1,281,371 1,179,286 1,250,270 
April 1,258,183 1,351,360 1,094,898 1,120,602 
May 908,463 1,404,854 1,147,031 960,597 
June 823,206 1,336,169 1,099,706 1,015,692 
July 1,189,890 1,249,613 1,127,290 947,005 
Aug. 1,512,719 1,360,720 1,275,929 1,155,611 
Sept. 1,440,343 1,319,467 1,322,483 1,295,420 
Oct. 1,760,185 1,653,032 1,412,444 1,429,634 
Nov. 1,556,245 1,523,337 1,295,951 1,409,407 
Dec. 1,544,925 1,456,076 1,334,688 1,289,483 





Tot. 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 14,436,850 





Buffalo Flour Production 
Wheat flour production of Buffalo mills 
which reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
by months and calendar years, in sacks: 






1946 1945. 1944 1943 
Jan. 2,495,470 2,002,594 1,900,981 2,081,022 
Feb. 2,268,045. 1,898,500 2,085,540 2,087,082 
Mch, 2,119,305 2,121,967 2,206,319 2,229,508 
April 1,861,413 2,152,891 1,900,070 1,554,264 
May 1,749,647 2,265,492 1,964,332 1,460,199 
June 1,902,968 2,236,258 2,006,711 1,928,700 
July 2,217,062 2,245,600 1,909,433 1,925,642 
Aug. 2,201,019 2,379,854 2,047,643 2,000,609 
Sept. 2,098,789 2,176,560 2,126,368 1,958,243 
Oct. 2,415,822 2,491,684 2,322,895 2,091,965 
Nov. 2,403,468 2,320,536 2,274,028 2,224,291 
Dec. 2,255,042 2,049,543 2,105,616 2,448,840 





Tot. 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 





Southwestern Flour Production 
The following table shows southwestern 
output, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, by 55 representative ‘interior’ mills 
in the Southwest, together with all mills 
at Kansas City, Wichita, Salina and Atchi- 
son, by months in sacks: 





1946 1945 1944 1943 
Jan. 6,250,111 5,625,867 5,696,961 5,288,923 
Feb. 6,148,027 5,170,412 5,338,925 4,722,355 
Mch. 5,417,509 5,798,335 5,028,140 5,223,109 
April 5,029,358 5,267,882 4,420,651 4,826,771 
May 3,631,236 5,723,078 4,839,858 4,210,549 
June 3,676,785 5,677,906 4,803,069 4,659,360 
July 6,035,022 5,467,239 4,906,901 4,932,198 
Aug. 6,308,412 5,655,149 5,160,506 4,954,165 
Sept. 5,720,586 5,477,592 5,195,687 5,216,836 
Oct. 6,390,573 6,059,842 5,110,187 5,501,633 
Nov. 6,197,592 5,420,410 5,120,077 5,568,714 
Dec. 6,355,579 5,838,395 5,012,007 5,903,598 
Tot. 67,160,690 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,211 


UNITED STATES CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows calendar year production of flour by mills reporting to The 


Northwestern Miller, in sacks: 











Northwest— 1946 1945 1944 1943 1942 1941 
Minneapolis .......... 16,431,801 16,449,807 14,783,589 14,436,850 11,693,135 11,019,724 
Outside mills* ........ 29,823,444 31,257,977 25,595,307 23,355,608 21,193,905 19,539,656 

ECE 46,255,245 47,707,784 40,378,896 37,792,458 32,887,040 30,559,380 

Southwest— 
eee 15,856,116 15,364,136 12,756,573 13,717,116 12,692,784 13,410,079 
MEE £60650 s¢00%e0% 5,194,860 5,088,353 4,630,485 4,572,113 4,209,876 3,892,486 
EEE. WS.SA% 09:4 6-0 8 w 8-0 3,771,633 4,136,513 4,672,630 4,699,575 4,517,145 4,479,219 
Outside mills ......... 42,338,081 42,593,105 38,573,969 37,959,685 32,526,992 30,031,859 

a Ser ee 67,160,690 67,182,107 60,632,969 60,948,519 53,946,797 51,813,643 
Seer 25,988,050 26,341,479 24,849,936 23,990,365 20,408,674 19,953,137 
Central & S.-E. states.. $26,812,505 $30,996,723 $28,753,983 $28,836,121 20,005,026 20,638,834 

No. Pacific Coast— 
eee 3,465,438 3,865,320 3,537,570 3,575,985 2,759,547 2,522,493 
.  -Seeueenorae 5,060,788 4,596,810 3,999,483 3,840,851 3,356,163 3,843,329 
OEE 6:0.6546 0630.00 3,370,520 3,776,628 3,381,048 3,535,605 3,336,573 3,364,663 
Outside mills ........ 5,630,800 7,391,761 7,575,192 4,473,477 3,609,084 4,122,286 

Totals ..... 17,527,546 19,968,519 15,425,918 13,142,367 13,852,771 


18,493,293 





TIUGMG. SOCNNE icc cciccc 183,744,036 192,196,612 


*Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 


before May, 1943, 


173,109,077 166,493,381 140,389,904 136,817,765 
tIncludes production of mills not reported 





cline of 390,000 sacks during 1946 
from the 1945 output of 3,855,320 
sacks while mills in Tacoma were 
over their 1945 record of 4,596,810 
by more than 464,000 sacks for a 
total of 5,060,788 sacks. 

Portland mills declined 406,000 
sacks in total output as compared 
with 1945 production. 

Production figures for monthly out- 
put of the different milling centers, 
as those mills report to The North- 
western Miller, are contained in ta- 
bles appearing elsewhere on this page. 

The record output of 1945 in the 
Southwest was nearly exceeded dur- 
ing 1946, even though operations 
were curtailed in May and June be- 
cause of War Food Order 144 limi- 
tations. The remarkable recovery 
which more than made up for the 
slow grind during the late spring 
wheat shortage came when a large 
export demand developed in the final 
quarter of the year and mills oper- 
ated practically at capacity, Octo- 
ber setting a new monthly high for 
this Southwest group. 

Two records were established in 
1946. Kansas City production was 
15,856,116 sacks, topping the previ- 
ous high of 15,501,375 sacks in 1929. 
Wichita gained 106,507 sacks over 
the previous year’s record of 5,088,- 
353, for a new high total of 9,194,- 
860 sacks. 

Southwestern production in 1946 in 
70 representative mills amounted to 
67,160,690 sacks, lacking only 21,- 
417 sacks of equaling the record 1945 
production. The total includes the 
Kansas City and Wichita figures, plus 
3,771,633 sacks at Salina and 42,- 
338,081 sacks in 55 representative 
mills in the area. 


Weekly, Monthly 
Flour Output 
Records Broken 


Kansas City, Mo.—The eight mills 
in the Greater Kansas City area es- 
tablished a new record for flour out- 
put last week. According to figures 
compiled by The Northwestern Mill- 
er, 396,861 sacks were produced. The 
previous record was 394,710 sack 
turned out during the week endince 
Feb. 23, 1946. 

Most mills ran on a_ seven-da: 
week in an effort to fill a large num- 
ber of previously contracted expor 
orders and keep up with shippin: 
directions on domestic sales. Th 
figure recorded at this time a yeai 
ago was made when mills were at- 
tempting to fill a flood of orders whic); 
preceded the expected 80% extrac 
tion order. 

The Kansas City rate of activit: 
was 109% of the weekly capacity o 
364,320 sacks, which is based on 
six-day week. 

Huge export demand also accoun:- 
ed for another record made for th 
month of January, when 6,709,703 
sacks of flour were milled by com- 
panies in the Southwest, which repor 
weekly output to The Northwesterii 
Miller. The southwestern area is 
comprised of mills in Kansas City, 
Salina, Wichita and 55 representa- 
tive mills in Missouri, Kansas, Okla 
homa, Nebraska and Texas. The pre- 
vious high mark in monthly produc 
tion in the Southwest was in October 
1946, when 6,390,573 sacks were made 








CAPITAL COMMENT 





HE facts of the market place are 

learned slowly by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, it 
is asserted as that agency delays pur- 
chases of spring wheat in the North- 
west for accumulation against the 
opening of navigation. It is learned 
that CCC officials recently rejected 
offers of substantial quantities of 
spring wheat and since that time the 
market has registered consequential 
increase in price. 

Despite the fact that the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
has not made any move to acquire a 
stockpile of wheat for water move- 
ment to the east coast, there is 
a strong feeling that the government 
still will have to buy upward of 20,- 
000,000 bus wheat to meet its ex- 
port goals later this year. If the offi- 
cial reluctance to buy now is condi- 
tioned by a feeling that the price 
will recede it is believed that the 
PMA will suffer the same experience 
which it endured in the Southwest 
when it held its bid for wheat at 
$2 when the market place was nam- 
ing a price several cents higher. CCC 
finally bought southwestern wheat in 
considerable volume at $2.07 and 
some as high as $2.07%. 

It is predicted that a similar ex- 
perience will be met in the North- 
west when the impact of its buying 


By John Cipperly 





requirements are felt in that area. 

In view of the boxcar shortage, the 
failure of the PMA to get northwest- 
ern wheat in position at the head of 
the lakes is less understandable. Un- 
less it books lake cargo space now, it 
is believed that eastern milling in- 
terests will pre-empt water carrier 
facilities and the government will be 
forced to move its grain by rail to 
eastern seaports. 

The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion recently was persuaded not to is- 
sue an order banning grain movement 
east to ports unless a firm booking on 
ocean-going vessels was presented 
with request for rail permit. The 





SUGAR FROM OFFSHORE 
AREAS REPORTED 

Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
announced that the quantity of sug- 
ar entered for consumption from all 
offshore areas during the calendar 
year of 1946 amounted to 4,200,001 
short tons, raw value. For the cor- 
responding period in 1945 the quan- 
tity entered totaled 4,872,997 tons. 
The figures are subject to change aft- 
er outturn weights and polarization 

data for all entries are available. 
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ODT claimed that the corn move- 
ment to the East was out of propor- 
tion if the exporters tried to accom- 
plish the movement for March export 
before the February program was 
completed. 

However, as a result of the com- 
plaints of the rail carriers, it is 
Jearned that only 35 cargoes of the 
March corn export program will move 
through the east coast ports and sec- 
ondary ports, such as Mobile and 
Beaumont, will be used to pick up 
the lag caused by a lowered March 
goal for the Atlantic ports. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


R. D. McAUSLAND ELECTED 
BEMIS VICE PRESIDENT 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Feb. 7, R. D. McAusland, Seattle, 
was elected a vice president of the 
company. Mr. McAusland started his 
career with Bemis in 1900, becoming 
manager of their Seattle plant in 
1913. Since 1936 he has been a 
director of the organization and was 
appointed Pacific Coast general man- 
ager in 1941. 

As in the past, Mr. McAusland will 
maintain headquarters at Seattle and 
guide Bemis west coast operations 
from that point. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JANUARY FLOUR EXPORTS 
TOTAL 3,149,766 SACKS 


Washington, D. C. — The Flour 
Millers Export Association reports 
the following shipments of flour to 
Latin America and the Philippines 
during January: 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BEMIS INDEX 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 15.99, as 
compared with 8.87 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
Weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb of cloth is 29.48, as compared 
with 16.75 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLUMBIA BAKING CO. 
APPOINTS RALPH WARD 


Atlanta, Ga.—Ralph Ward has been 
appointed general manager of the 
Columbia Baking Co., according to 
announcement by Joseph Hexter, 
president of the firm. 

Mr. Ward has served as assistant 
to Mr. Hexter since June, 1946. 
He began his career with the com- 
pany in January, 1926, in the 
production department of the Green- 
Ville, S. C., plant and has advanced 
rapidly. He is a member of the At- 
lanta Bakers Club which he served 
as president in 1940. 

Columbia Baking Co. operates 18 
wholesale plants in Georgia, the Car- 
olinas, Virginia and Florida, with its 
headquarters in Atlanta. 
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Proposed House Legislation Specifies 
Good Faith as Portal Suit Defense 


Washington, D. C.—House hearings 
on legislation dealing with the portal 
pay problem have now been complet- 
ed and a judiciary subcommittee has 
drawn up a bill similar to that in- 
troduced by Representative John 
Gwynne of Iowa, which it will sub- 
mit to the full committee for con- 
sideration. The main feature of the 
legislation would relieve any employ- 
er of liability in a back-pay suit if he 
had “acted in good faith” in his 
previous definition of preparatory and 
work time. 

Although any part of the suggested 
bill may be changed by the full com- 
mittee, it is believed that the final 


bill will embody most of the fea- 
tures of the Gwynne resolution (HR 
584). 

Taking into consideration sugges- 
tions made to the subcommittee by 
Wage and Hour Administrator L. 
Metcalfe Walling, the judiciary bill 
establishes a three-year federal sta- 
tute of limitations whereas the 
Gwynne bill had called for a one- 
year limit. As a result, should the 
bill become law, no employer would 
be liable for back wages for more 
than three years prior to the filing 
of a suit. 

The subcommittee legislation also 
provides: 





Grocery Manufacturers Deny 
That Large Price Dip Is Due 


Chicago, Ill.—There will be no 25% 
reduction in food prices “across the 
board” despite the downward trend, 
Paul S. Willis of New York, presi- 
dent of Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, predicted at the twentieth 
annual convention of the National 
Retail Grocers Secretaries Associa- 
tion at the Palmer House in Chica- 
go recently. 

“We have fallen into the unfor- 
tunate habit of judging all prices by 
what we pay for butter or fresh 
fruits. But many items in the gro- 
cery store do not vary in price. For 
example, when butter went to $1 a 
pound, corn flakes remained at the 
same price. So when butter begins 
to fall in price, there will not neces- 
sarily be a decline in the price of 
corn flakes. 

“There are between 3,000 and 4,- 
000 items in the retail food store 
which the public buys. These make 
up the American market basket — 





Centennial to Build 
New Tacoma Mill to 
Replace Fire Loss 


Tacoma, Wash.—Plans to build a 
large, modern mill to replace the one 
lost when the Centennial Milling Co.’s 
Tacoma mill burned Jan. 30, were 
authorized Feb. 10 at a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the 
company, according to an announce- 
ment by Moritz Milburn, president. 
Rebuilding, which will begin almost 
at once, Mr. Milburn said, awaits 
only a decision on the site. 

“Plans for our new mill involve 
the most modern milling facilities,” 
Mr. Milburn said. ‘They provide for 
flour production at the rate of 8,000 
sacks or more per day and include 
provision for 1,000,000 bus of grain 
storage. Provision is also made for 
large-scale cereal manufacturing.” 

The new plant will also include a 
large and modern department for 
milling dairy and poultry feeds, he 
added. Until the new mill is com- 
pleted, customers formerly served by 
Centennial’s Tacoma mill will con- 
tinue to be served by Centennial mills 
in Spokane, Wenatchee, Ritzville and 
Portland, he said. 


not butter. A great many of these 
items did not advance in price and 
the chances are that any decline in 
their prices will be slight.” 

He declared he foresaw the follow- 
ing for 1947: the first year of plenty 
of food supplies; high purchasing 
power and public willingness to spend; 
high employment and high wages; 
people eating more and better; pipe- 
lines filling; orderly price declines, 
confined largely to off brands; fear of 
inflation disappearing. 

Protection of the independent re- 
tailer against discrimination on the 
part of wholesalers and other sup- 
pliers is a vital part of the job fac- 
ing secretaries of retail associations, 
Patsy D’Agostino of New York, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Retail Grocers, told members of the 
secretaries association. Independents 
represent the greatest portion of busi- 
ness that wholesalers do; hence they 
need not tolerate any discriminatory 
practices which make it impossible 


‘for them to operate competitively, he 


declared. 

Mr. D’Agostino pointed out that it 
is up to the manufacturers to in- 
crease their own efficiency in order 
to reduce their prices to independents. 
As for the retailer’s efficiency, he 
pointed out, that is the responsibility 
of the local, state, and national as- 
sociations. 

“There are danger signals ahead,” 
he warned. ‘We must see to it that 
independent retailers recognize those 
signals and know, how to govern 
themselves accordingly. 

“We are now going into an era 
more highly competitive than any 
for many years. We must see that 
our independents are thoroughly pre- 
pared for this. We must see that they 
are so efficient that they can meet 
whatever the price competition may 
be in their communities.” 

J. C. Green of Oakland, Calif., sec- 
retary of the Alameda County Re- 
tail Grocers Association, was elected 
president of the national association. 
Donald Lyon, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
secretary of the Oklahoma Retail 
Grocers Association, was elected vice 
president, and A. F. Guckenberger of 
New York City was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors of the organization for 
the coming year are: Earl F. Altnow, 
St. Paul, Minn; James Vogeler, Char- 
lotte, N. C; J. N. Leeson, Little Rock, 
Ark; Frank Wilson, Boise, Idaho, and 
Leonard Magnatto, Farrell, Pa. 








MT. CLEMENS CASE 
FORMALLY ENDED 


Detroit, Mich. — Federal Judge 
Frank A. Picard has officially dis- 
missed the Mt. Clemens Pottery Co. 
ease, which led to $4,800,000,000 in 
portal pay claims against industry. 
He directed the CIO United Pottery 
Workers and the employees of the 
firm to pay costs of the six-year-old 
action but did not fix them immedi- 
ately. 





1. Pending portal cases may be 
settled out of court if there is no 
evidence of fraud or duress; 

2. The burden of proof of liabil- 
ity would rest with the employee or 
union; and 

3. Working time would be that 
time set by the historical practices 
of the industry and past collective 
bargaining. 

The measure does not say that por- 
tal suits are illegal, nor does it de- 
fine working time as that actually 
spent in productive labor. 

Congressman Walter of Pennsyl- 
vania, indicated that the House group 
did not reach full agreement on all 
of the provisions of the completed 
bill. Mr. Gwynne stated that in his 
opinion it was “a good bill.” 


Senate Bill Not Ready 


Meanwhile, the Senate judiciary 
subcommittee, which has been con- 
ducting similar investigations into the 
portal pay situation, has not yet com- 
pleted drawing up a bill for submis- 
sion to the full committee. A spokes- 
man said the members were hopeful 
of reaching a final definition by next 
week. Although Congressmen  be- 
lieve they can get the House bill 
up for an early vote, the Senate cal- 
endar is reported full for the next 
several weeks. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ABA Urges Study 
of Tax Refunds 
on Portal Claims 


Chicago, Ill. — Bakers faced with 
portal suits or the possibility of such 
suits have been advised by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association to discuss 
with attorneys the possibility of re- 
opening income tax returns for the 
years 1943 through 1946, the objec- 
tive being that the expense resulting 
from portal claims could be charged 
against those years when the cor- 
porate income tax was much higher 
rather than the year in which the 
money is paid. 

A recent Treasury Department 
ruling has indicated that this can be 
done through claims for tax refunds. 

“Except for unusual cases,” the 
ABA points out, “it is now too late to 
file a claim for 1942. Claims for 1943 
must be filed by March 15, 1947. This 
is because the time limit for claims 
is three years after the return for a 
particular year had to be filed. There 
are few exceptions to this three- 
year rule with which attorneys will 
be familiar. Possible future pay- 
ments can be covered in claims.” 
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WHEAT MARKET FLUCTUATIONS 
COMPLICATE FLOUR PICTURE 


Buyers Generally Cling to Bearish Ideas, But Come in for 
Supplies on Each Advance—British Send Lower 
Counter Offers on Clears 


Gyrations in the wheat market the 
last few days have further compli- 
cated the flour selling situation. In- 
quiries from bakers for quotations 
continue fairly active, but there still 
is no concerted buying activity. Each 
wheat advance has brought in a few 
orders from consumers who have been 
worried about the market getting 
away from them. The _ purchases, 
however, have been in rather small 
lots, indicating that buyers remain 
bearish for the long pull and having 
gone this far they may as well stay 
on a near-by basis. 


FLOUR PRICES 
ADVANCE 


Flour prices are about 5c to 10c 
net higher than a’ week ago, the ad- 
vance of the last few days offsetting 
by that amount a small decline at 
mid-week. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration raised its price 
to $6.10 New York and made fairly 
large purchases, but the wheat ad- 
vance later put this price out of line. 
Later, the PMA price advanced to 
$6.20 New York and $6_ gulf. 
Great Britain counter-offered with 
$5.90 net New York for its second 
quarter clears. This was 15c to 20c 
below mill offers and no business re- 
sulted. The other export fields are 
quiet at the moment. 


CHINESE-CANADIAN 
TRADE LAGS 


Canadian mills are booked com- 
pletely to the end of March, the 
wheat board having recently author- 
ized sales to countries other than the 
United Kingdom for that month. 
Sales have been mostly across the 
Atlantic, with Pacific business almost 
nothing in recent weeks. The Chi- 
nese situation seems to be going from 
bad to worse, due to the refusal of 
the nationalist government to issue 
the necessary import flour licenses for 
Canadian flour shipments. There is 
no doubt in exporters’ minds that 
Chinese buyers would take all the 
flour that Canada could offer, but 
just what plan the Chinese authori- 
ties have for future imports is very 
obscure at present. 


BAKERS INQUIRE 
FOR SPRINGS 


Bakers showed considerable inter- 
est in spring wheat flour the past 
week, with some of the larger east- 
ern companies booking contracts. To- 
tal sales by spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 107% of capacity, against 159% 
the previous week and 37% a year 
ago. Some heavy sales made late in 
the week probably were not included 
in the sales figure. Slow shipping di- 
rections are causing a little concern, 
but most mills complain more about 
the boxcar shortage. Some are de- 
pendent mostly on wheat cars they 
unload. England inquired for clear 
flour on its advanced buying for the 
second quarter. 


BUYING RESISTANCE 
IN SOUTHWEST 
Buyer resistance to higher prices is 


holding down forward bookings of 
flour in the Southwest and the mod- 


erate volume of day-to-day sales to 
domestic buyers is largely to cover 
near-by needs. The PMA continues 
to be the major buyer. Private ex- 
port trade is scattered and total vol- 
ume at present is light. Sales by 
southwestern mills last week aver- 
aged 78% of capacity, as compared 
with 105% the previous week and 
31% a year ago. As a whole, the 
baking industry’s hard winter wheat 
flour commitments do not exceed five 
or six weeks as an average and pres- 
ent indications are that the hand-to- 
mouth type of buying will continue 
through the spring months. Family 
trade is virtually at a standstill, with 
distributors having difficulty mer- 
chandising newly purchased flour in 
competition with stocks previously 
booked at 50c lower prices. 


CAR SHORTAGE 
HAMPERS 


Buffalo mills are losing some run- 
ning time because of the increasingly 
acute car shortage. Some plants are 
closing down one day a week because 
of mounting stockpiles in ware- 
houses. Inadequate truck loading fa- 
cilities prevent much relief from 
that quarter. Medium and larger 
bakers in the metropolitan New York 
area are placing routine replacement 
flour orders to keep up their for- 
ward reserves, but the generally bear- 
ish price ideas continue. Smaller 
bakers are buying on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis and jobbing business is 
quiet. 

Trading continues dull at Boston, 
although the feeling is growing that 
bakers may have to abandon their 
hand-to-mouth buying policy because 
of the tremendous pressure from 
the export program. Some of the 
large chain buyers are evidently pre- 
paring to purchase, but the small in- 
dependent bakers hold to a prompt 
shipment basis and for limited 
amounts. At Philadelphia, trading 
settled back into its old inactive rut 


after a brief display of mild buying 
interest. Here again, some buyers are 
changing their bearish price think- 
ing, but have not yet followed 
through with flour purchases. Short- 
age of boxcars is slowing deliveries 
on previous contracts. Pittsburgh 
trade has lapsed into dullness follow- 
ing a brief period of active booking. 


CHICAGO TRADE 
FAIR 


Bakery buying at Chicago is fair, 
with many bakers entering the mar- 
ket for replacements, despite contin- 
ued resistance to prices. Sales are 
chiefly in one and two carlots, with 
a few orders in the 2,000- to 5,000- 
sack range. Family buying is fair. 
Domestic inquiries have increased at 
St. Louis, although actual buying 
volume still is not large. Export de- 
mand has fallen off. Inquiry for 
clears is good. 


SOUTHEASTERN BUYERS 
HOLD OFF 


Southeastern states business is 
scattered, with buyers showing no de- 
sire to make future commitments. 
Bakers continue to hold off and fight 
the firm prices, despite the fact sup- 
plies are dwindling below normal re- 
serves. Most bakers are _ supplied 
through March, but not many 
through April and very few beyond 
April. Family flour demand is very 
light. One reason given is_ that 
wholesale grocers have limited stor- 
age space, due to receiving heavier 
supplies of canned goods. Inability 
to finance large amounts is cited as 
another reason. Reports of price cut- 
ting by some mills are numerous. 


PACIFIC DEMAND 
SLACKENS 


Pacific Northwest mills report some 
reduction in both export and domes- 
tic demands for flour, but plants are 
booked well ahead. Difficulty in se- 
curing wheat, particularly Montana 
origins, is increasing and, while cur- 
rent mill operations are at capacity, 
future bookings are being curtailed 
because of uncertainty about grain 
supplies. The recent loss of one large 
mill by fire is throwing a heavier 
load on the remaining plants. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 183,688 sacks from the preceding 





Durum Granular Demand Off Sharply, 
Reflecting Quiet Macaroni Trade 


Inquiry for durum granulars con- 
tinues very indifferent and millers re- 
port a decided falling off in volume 
of shipping directions. Some manu- 
facturers have instructed mills to can- 
cel all standing directions for the 
time being, due, apparently, to the 
slackening in demand for macaroni 
products, which seems to be fairly 
general. 

With durum wheat so high in price, 
millers are not buying any more than 
they actually need. They are choosy 
in their selections, allowing the re- 
mainder to go to grain merchandisers 
for export. This may result in a 
shortage before another crop can be 
harvested, some observers say. The 
lull in demand for granulars may be 
only temporary, but millers say they 
cannot risk loading up on high-priced 
amber durum and be left with no 
outlet. The top on hard durum is 
now around $2.24 bu, and granulars 
are unchanged at around $5.40, bulk. 


With few exceptions, the trade is 
thought to be fairly well covered 
for at least 60 days. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Feb. 15, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better. .$2.16@2.21 $2.16@2.21 
2 Durum or better... 2.16@2.21 2.16 @2.21 
3 Durum or better.. 2.15@2.20 2.15@2.20 
4 Durum or better.. 2.14@2.19 ooo @ aes 
5 Durum or better.. 2.13@2.18 TS Te: 
1 ROG DUGG «2.0. 2.17 2.17 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
POM. GCedS scecvvsecves *178,073 84 
Previous week ........ 157,447 74 
Bee GO bscévsccsuse 192,754 90 
Crop year 
production 
SUEY Bee BE, BOE cw esecccusccs : 6,328,802 
ae BA By BOOS cv cccesesiies 6,833,686 


*Preliminary. 
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week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 3,840,727 sacks, compared with 
4,024,415 sacks in the preceding week 
and 4,202,302 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,709,565 
and three years ago 3,315,102. There 
was a decrease of 22,000 sacks in the 
production of the Northwest from 
the preceding week, 7,000 in the 
Southwest, 37,000 in Buffalo, 4,000 in 
the Central and Southeast and 114.- 
000 in the North Pacific Coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PLENTIFUL SUPPLIES 
DEPRESS FEED PRICES 


_< 
PMA Feedstuffs Index Dips 3 Points 
While Feed Grain Advances 
to 196.3 








Although broader use of feedstu/fs 
resulted from the recent series of 
sub-zero cold waves across the entire 
nation, supplies of most feeds were 
plentiful and the market has av- 
eraged somewhat lower during the 
past week or 10 days. As a result, 
the index number of _ wholesale 
feedstuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Prodiic- 
tion and Marketing Administration, 
dropped nearly three points to 199.3 
and is now well below the ceiling con- 
trolled level of 206.7 last October. 
The feed grain index, however, ad- 
vanced about three points in ‘he 
same period, standing at 196.3. ©n- 
ly three points separate the two in- 
dexes, whereas last November the 
feedstuffs index was 47 points above 
the feed grain index. As compared 
with corn prices, wheat millfecds 
and distillers’ dried grains are lower 
than average, while oilseed meals, al- 
falfa meal and brewers’ dried grains 
are relatively higher. 


Millfeed Output Large 


Production of wheat millfeeds con- 
tinued large last week and the lib- 
eral output tended to keep the gen- 
eral market tone unsettled despite 
rather good absorption of spot sup- 
plies. Spring wheat mills were well 
‘supplied with shipping directions on 
February millfeed contracts, and if 
boxcars were available it would hav 
been necessary to place only limit 
new tonnage on the market, sin 
large applications could have be: 
made against carlot contracts. Ho’ 
ever, because of the car situation, 
some mills found it necessary to press 
sales for delivery at mill door, and 
quotations representing feed in that 
position were generally easy. Carlot 
quotations on bran were down 5c 
ton at Minneapolis for the wee<, 
while standard middlings, flour mi'!- 
dlings and red dog held about wu- 
changed. 


At Chicago, the millfeed mark °t 
was quoted firm to 50c ton high« 
with a broader demand for middlin 
and the heavy feeds for immedia 
shipment. At Kansas City, br 
was quoted 50c lower and _ shor 
$1.25 under a week ago. Demai 
was not aggressive. Single car i 
quiry from the distributor tra 
showed improvement, apparently 
replace supplies used during the r:- 
cent cold spell, but demand from fo:- 
mula feed manufacturers was not a°- 
tive. There was considerable activ i- 
ty in trading in millfeed futures t 
Kansas City with the total tonna:e 
for the week amounting to 2,550 tors. 
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Wheat to New High Levels 


as Shorts Cover 


8c Advance Feb. 15 Stretches Week’s Gain to 14c—Current 
Prices 27c Higher Than Month Ago—Supplies Tight 


Shorts ran for cover as the wheat 
market advanced into new high 
ground for the past 27 years during 
the past week. Of a total advance 
ranging from 11 to 14c for the pe- 
riod, 7 to 8c occurred on Feb. 15, 
a day on which offers to sell were 
decidedly few in relation to the num- 
ber of buyers. Chicago March on 
that day touched $2.36 before fall- 
ing back a few cents to close at 
$2.33% bu. 

Counting the recent advances, 
wheat gains in the past month now 
total as much as 27c bu on the old 
crop deliveries. Closing quotations 
Feb. 15 were: Chicago March $2.33%, 
May $2.19%, July $1.92; Minne- 
apolis May $2.17, July $1.97%; Kan- 
sas City March $2.23%4, May $2.10%, 
July $1.855¢. 


Export Picture Strong 


Nothing really new developed to 
acccunt for the sharp advance. Buy- 
ers apparently became convinced that 
the export picture for the remainder 
of the crop year is such that do- 
mestic supplies will be drained to 
critically low levels before the new 
harvest comes in, and the close bal- 
ance of supply and demand is be- 
ing tightened even further by the 
increasingly acute car shortage. Hold- 
ing by farmers increases with each 
unexpected advance in the market, 
with ideas of another bonus or a 
delayed payment certificate plan re- 
ceiving some discussion in produc- 
ing areas. 


CCC Gets Most Wheat 


The Commodity Credit Corp. is ab- 
sorbing about 80% of the market- 
ings in the Southwest in fulfillment 
of its heavy January purchases. The 
remaining open market supplies are 
far below milling and private mer- 
chandising needs. European reports 
of severe losses to winter wheat 
as a result of exceptionally cold 
weather led to the prediction that 
some countries would probably re- 
quire seed wheat from North Amer- 
ica for replanting. Canada _ con- 
firmed one such sale to France. 

Winter wheat in Kansas and ad- 
joining states will face a rather criti- 
cal period in the next few weeks. 
Top soil is dry over wide areas and 
powdered from recent freezing and 
thawing action. Should the normal 
late February and March winds oc- 
cur before moisture is received, 
Wheat fields would be subjected to 





KANSAS CROP OUTLOOK 
LINKED TO WINDS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—The next 20 
days will see the making or vast cur- 
tailment of the 1947 Kansas wheat 
crop, Hutchinson grain men, in close 
touch with the central and south- 
Western territory, assert. Strong 
winds setting in now will do ines- 
timable damage and farmers are ap- 
prehensive. All early growth was 
frozen by 20° below zero tempera- 
tures in January, and the alternate 
freezing and thawinz have made the 
topsoil powdery. If winds come, the 
soil will blow badly. Continued warm, 
Weather such as prevailed the past 
Week, will bring on a new growth to 
hold the soil, especially if there is 
precipitation. 





serious erosion. As yet, however, 
the crop remains in very good con- 
dition, with only minor damage from 
the recent severe temperatures. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Feb. 15, protein 
content considered: 


No. 
No. 


> 


Dark And Tar... 6 ocice $2.26 % @2.35 
a ae ae”. 2.25% @2. 


~ 





1 3 
2 3 
No. 3 Dark and Hard......... 2.24% @ 2.33 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.23% 4% 2.32 
Ee ee eae eee 1 
a 2 JP errr erie 2.38 
(A 2 Ree ree eee ae 2.3 
4 2.3 


No. 


Ordinary protein hard winter 
wheat at Fort Worth advanced to 
$2.44@2.45, delivered Texas common 
points, with 13% protein bringing 
le more. Offerings at the Texas 
market were meager and readily 
taken with little or no argument. 
Some observers were of the opinion 
that Fort Worth tributary supplies 
are pretty well cleaned up. 


Mills Forced to Pay 


Cash spring wheat advanced sharp- 
ly as the week closed, with gains 
more than offsetting earlier weak- 
ness. Mills were reluctant to fol- 
low the advance because of the grow- 
ing resistance of flour buyers to cur- 
rent prices, but with the export pic- 
ture still very strong, wheat sellers 
held firmly to their increased asking 
prices and mills needing wheat had 
to pay for it. Shortage of cars to 
transport wheat from the country 
is becoming increasingly serious. Pre- 
miums for protein showed some easi- 
ness in the Minneapolis market. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Feb. 15: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 lIbs........$2.23 @2.24 

1 DNS 59 IDB ...cccccccccese Bae G22 

L DNS SE IDS 2. cvccocvcices 2.22 @2.23 
2 DNS 56 Ibs ............... 2.20% @2.22 
© DD FO TOS pcccccsccvscens 2.17% @2.21% 
S DNS G5 IOS oo ccscccccscces 2.17% @2.21% 


Premiums for protein are generally lc 
for 13%, 2@3c for 14%, 12@13c for 15%, 
and 22@23c for 16%. 


Pacific Markets Strong 


Pacific Northwest cash wheat sold 
over $2 bu, track, at the end of last 
week, going to $2.01 on Feb. 13 and 
to $2.03 the following day for ordi- 
nary white wheat. The car shortage 
is again showing up, and some in- 
terior shippers are refusing to make 
sales to the Middlewest on a guaran- 
teed basis. They are willing to sell, 
delivery dependent upon their ability 
to get cars. The CCC has bought 
little wheat in that area, its price 
being $1.98 when the trade was pay- 
ing $2.01 for soft white wheat on 
the Coast. However, it is believed 
that the CCC has ample supplies to 
take care of its export commitments. 
Its terminal supplies are reported 
in satisfactory condition. Mills are 
slow in purchasing, not knowing 
when they can get deliveries. There 
is little wheat being offered by farm- 
ers, as sales were heavy after the 
turn of the year. Since then offer- 
ings have dried up. Crop conditions 
are normal for this time of the year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO GRAIN FLEET 
VESSELS NOW UNLOADED 
Buffalo, N. Y. — Unloading opera- 

tions have been completed on the win- 

ter storage fleet of 22 vessels, one of 
the smallest on record for this lake 
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Feb. 9-15, Previous Feb. 10-16, Feb. 11-17, Feb. a 
194 week 1946 1945 194 
ewer ee errr ee Te eer ee *974,936 997,137 974,260 870,693 670,006 
eee ee ee ee ee 1,545,154 1,551,913 1,566,151 1,330,459 1,260,233 
eee ere ee eee eee 444,002 480,714 593,162 500,911 485,448 
Central and Southeast ......... *551,785 555,775 679,010 594,786 57 3,049 
North Paciie Coast ..0cccsesss *324,850 438,876 389,719 412,716 326,366 
MA: 8.5 9:4: 8 406. 635655:048 4D ED RS 3,840,727 4,024,415 4,202,302 3,709,565 3,315,102 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 71 K 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
fom Percentage of capacity operated————_, ma July 1 to———F7/ 
Feb. 9-15, Previous Feb. 10-16, Feb. 11-17, Feb. 13-19, Feb. 15, Feb. 16, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 95 97 95 84 67 29,122,941 29,187,062 
Southwest ...... 101 102 108 96 91 47,066,226 43,684,557 
ee 74 80 99 83 84 16,804,076 17,489,351 
Central and Ss. E. 70 70 86 75 72 17,559,703 19,453,571 
No. Pacific Coast 99 116 109 100 79 10,952,480 11,351,762 
Wot: csc 90 94 99 88 80 121,505,426 121,166,303 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
fan . >rincipal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
55 Representative Mills Pr . . 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Weekly Flour Pct.ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output _ tivity Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Pen, B28 .cscsss 953,280 931,249 98 capacity ‘ output ity 
4 . 53.2 8,916 102 WOO, Bel 6i:008% 667,800 614,707 2 
Se WOE prego pe aaa 107. Previous week .. 667,800 628,292 94 
Year ago .....-- , Ortee Year ago ....... 667,800 612,426 92 
Two years ago .. 814,380 846,771 . 104 Two years ago .. 660,498 566,447 85 
Five-year Average .....eeeeeeeeees 90 Five-year average ...........e.005 68 
Ten-year AVETABE .....cccccccecces 77 Ten-year average .........eeeeeeee 61 
* j j - 
Kansas City Preliminary. 
Web. G16 50.5525 364,320 396,861 109 Minneapolis 
Previous week .. 364,320 383,567 105 | ee 360,360 100 
VORP OBO .vccccs 364,320 393,044 108 Previous week .. 360,360 102 
Two years ago .. 352,800 284,042 81 TOAF GEO <cicvics 360,360 100 
Five-year Average ....eeeeeeeeeees 91 Two years ago .. 318,120 95 
Ten-year AVETABE ....- cece sereceee 79 Pive-year Average ....csccccccccee 80 
OR“ BORE GUGTEDR: 6.66 ccasccccrcsias 67 
— PACIFIC COAST 
Feb. 9-15 .....2. 118,800 130,934 110 —— , a * 3 ‘ 
Previous week .. 118,800 115,145 97 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
VORP GHO ...200% 112,800 138,636 123 Seattle and Tacoma District 
Two years ago .. 111,132 108,572 97 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Five-year Average .....ceeeeceeves 101 capacity output _ tivity 
Ten-year AVETABE .....ccecceesevee 83 ah. O46 2... 193.320 *167,969 87 
Salina Previous week .. 243,72 5 118 
Year ago ....... 225,720 113 
Web. 9-16 .cccses 84,600 86,110 102 Two years ago .. 269,100 95 
Previous week 84,600 84,285 100 WivG-VORF GVOTARS 2 occicccsvcsssse 79 
Year ago ....... 84,600 80,627 95 Ten-year AVETABE .....cccccccscees 71 
Two years ago .. 109,956 91,074 83 *Preliminary, 
Five-year AVeCrTage .....-ceeccceeee 86 , 
TOUNHYORF QVETEBO 2600 cssccsccscccs 81 Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN — Ry IS Say a “goed Bey tt za2 
evious week .. 134,2 51,38 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Teer G86 occ cca 134,200 136,189 101 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two years ago .. 143,200 158,321 111 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Five-year average ............+.+. 87 
’ WOR*FORE GVETERS 2 2c cceccccacceees 77 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Sicutientiniy 
capacity output tivity Gat i 
Fed. O-45 ..cccce 786,846 *551,785 70 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 786,846 555,775 70 Web. 9-16 ....... 601,200 144,002 74 
Year ago ....... 794,106 679,010 86 = previous week .. 601,200 180,714 80 
Two years ago .. 795,240 594,786 ao Year ago ...... 600,600 593.162 99 
Five-year Average ......secceceees 72 Two years ago .. 600,600 500,911 83 
Ten-year AVErage ...-----..eeeeeee 67 PivVGsVORE GVGTARS ccs cis cecvess 80 
*Preliminary. MOOR? GVOTURG 6.6.8 0666008 a ceKde 76 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


Iowa, North Dakota and 
(3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 


Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest*—, —-——Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Two weeks ago 30,581 





1946. . ccccccseee 31,713 884,612 

\  Seeereeeerri 26,941 797,853 

Pree en ke 25,529 839,705 

| errr 23,456 761,543 

Five-yr. average 27,786 835,774 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% 


-—Buffalot— 7-—-Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Feb. 9-15 ...... 31,289 895,159 18,812 
Previous week.. 31,426 19,394 





523,034 8,991 317,803 59,092 1,735,996 
9,593 60,413 
9,763 59,903 

590,101 12,012 63,454 

532,400 10,143 54,716 

495,581 9,830 48,927 

464,721 10,903 48,270 

521,167 10,376 321,001 54,892 





of total capacity. 





port. Elevators at this terminal now 
hold less than 10,000,000 bus of grain, 
about one third of capacity and most 
of this grain will be taken out be- 
fore lake transport is resumed. 

Considerable grain is moving by 
rail and grain men here said this will 
constitute the only activity for the 
next two months. 





ELEVATOR TO BE REBUILT 

Worthington, Minn. — Rebuilding 
plans are being made by the grain 
and seed firm of B. P. St. John and 
Son, which was destroyed by fire, 
Dec. 30. A new elevator will be built 
on the same site, according to C. H. 
St. John. About half of the 50,000 
bus of grain, which was in the build- 
ing when burned, is being salvaged. 
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* News of the Baking Industry x 








Historical Industrial Sugar 
Rationing Challenged by Court 


Washington, D. C.—The present 
method of rationing sugar to indus- 
trial users is continued at least until 
March 4, 1947, and possibly longer 
as the United States Court of Ap- 
peals stayed the application of its 
ruling that the use of an historical 
basis to ration industrial users was 
invalid under Section 203 B of the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act. 

The ruling involved a challenge of 
the Office of Price Administration 
authority to ration sugar to indus- 
trial users on an historical pattern 
brought by the Moberly (Mo.) Milk 
Products Co. in a federal district 
court here. The district court upheld 
the claim of invalidity brought by 
the milk company and the ruling 
was appealed to the United States 
Court of Appeals by OPA. 

On Feb. 14 the appellate court up- 
held the lower court but granted a 
stay of its judgment to permit the 
government to seek a writ of cer- 
tiorari from the United States Su- 
preme Court. Stay of its decision 
until March 4 is a minimum post- 
ponement, OPA legal officials point 
out, commenting that under the rules 
of the United States Supreme Court 
such stays are extended until the 
high court makes a decision in these 
matters. 

From a practical viewpoint the 
grant of the stay of judgment ap- 
pears to postpone final determina- 
tion at least until March 31, 1947, 
when the rationing authority of the 
government under the Second War 
Powers Act will expire unless new 
legislation is enacted by Congress 
to continue rationing powers over 
sugar and other scarce commodities 
beyond that date. 


Legislation Pending 


Foremost in the legislation to ex- 
tend sugar ration controls are two 
measures which are now pending be- 
fore Congress. Similar ‘bills intro- 
duced by Senator Edward V. Robert- 
son of Wyoming (SJ Res. 58) and 
by Robert Hale of Maine (H.J. Res. 
112) are designed to extend sugar 
rationing authority until March 31, 
1948, and under this authority provi- 
sions of the War Mobilization and 
Reconversion Act which limit the use 
on an historical pattern in a ration- 
ing control are removed. 

Inasmuch as the large industrial 
users of sugar are believed to favor 
continuance of government controls 
over the distribution of sugar until 
such time as supply and demand are 
brought into balance, it seems prob- 
able that some type of legislation 
extending sugar ration controls over 
all industrial users without the re- 
strictions as now encountered in the 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
Act will be enacted. 

In connection with joint resolu- 
tions introduced by Senator Robert- 
son and Representative Hale it is 
noted that owing to the loose char- 
acter of the language of the original 
drafts it is believed that other com- 
modities than sugar would be sub- 


ject to ration controls. However, 
when this possibility was pointed out 
to Senator Robertson’s office it was 
asserted that the Senate measure 
will be revised to make it clear that 
the extension of rationing authority 
applies to sugar only. 


Moberly Ruling Limited 


While the Moberly case ruling by 
the United States Court of Appeals 
limits the application of the deci- 
sion to producers of bulk sweetened 
condensed milk and the court in its 
ruling sustaining the district court 
stated specifically that “it is not a 
sweeping invalidation of rationing or 
allotments,” the decision is seen to 
open the door for other dissatisfied 
industrial users of sugar to attack 
the present rationing authority from 
the same basis as used in the Moberly 
case. 

Should the United States Supreme 
Court agree with the ruling of the 
United States Court of Appeals in 
the Moberly case government attor- 
neys point out that other industrial 
users than producers of bulk sweet- 
ened condensed milk would be com- 
pelled to go through the same legal 
process used in that case to obtain 
a similar result and cannot use the 
Moberly case as a precedent. 

In the meantime, the OPA will 
continue to ration sugar to indus- 
trial users on the basis challenged 
in the Moberly case. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HATHAWAY DIVIDEND 


Boston, Mass. — The directors of 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., recently 








voted a dividend of 25c a share on 
the common stock payable March 1 
to stock of record Feb. 20. This dis- 
bursement represents the first pay- 
ment on the common issue since the 
company was reorganized. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
AVERTS SERIOUS FIRE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—An automatic 
sprinkler was credited with saving 
the General Mills, Inc., rye mill from 
a serious fire which broke out on the 
eighth floor of the mill Feb. 14. 

The blaze, which started with a 
dust explosion in a dust collector, 
was brought under control quickly by 
firemen. It was confined to the unit 
and damaged the floor and ceiling of 
the eighth floor. Fifty workmen in 
that section of the mill had to leave, 
but work was not interrupted else- 
where in the plant. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS MILPRINT, INC. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — William Ralph 
Voss, for several years associated in 
the baking industry field, has been 
named manager of the bakery divi- 
sion of Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee 
printers and packagers. He will be 
a consultant on all types of bakery 
packaging and will assist in bakery 
merchandising and promotional cam- 
paigns. 














BREAD !IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW DOUGHNUT 

New York, N. Y.—Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., plans to introduce the company’s 
new “golden crisp glamour dough- 
nut” at the American Retail Bakers 
Association convention and exposi- 
tion here Feb. 23-26. Two Powers 
models will be at the Pillsbury booth 
handing out these yeast raised baked 
goods to visiting bakers. 























HONORED AT LUNCHEON—C. P. Binner (above right), the newly-ap- 
pointed ‘president of the American Bakers Association, was the guest of 
honor at a luncheon in Minneapolis Feb. 14 given by Harry W. Zinsmas- 
ter (above left), president of Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, Minn., and 
chairman of the board of governors of ABA. Among the guests at the 
luncheon, held at the Minneapolis Club, were about 20 local bakers and 


several millers and bankers. 
ture of the industry. 


Mr. Binner expressed confidence in the fu- 
Close co-operation between the various units, he 


said, and a sincere desire to supply consumers with the quality food they 
are looking for, will insure the industry with its fair share of the con- 


sumer’s dollar. 


War-Born Sugar 
Users Granted 
Rations by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Manufacturers 
of products containing sugar who dur- 
ing the period of war production went 
into business or increased their pro- 
ductive capacity for the purpose of 
fulfilling war contracts may obtain 
applications for sugar base or adjust- 
ment of sugar base at OPA suuvar 
branch offices, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. 

In an action effective Feb. 21, 1547, 
the agency has set up adjustment })ro- 
visions for these manufacturers pro- 
vided they entered business or in- 
vested in additional productive equip- 
ment between April 20, 1942, «nd 
Jan. 1, 1946, in order to fill contracts 
with the army, navy or other ration- 
exempt agencies. Manufacturers of 
jams, jellies, preserves, marmalades 
or fruit butters, to be eligible, must 
have invested in sugar productive 
equipment between Jan. 1, 1945, and 
Jan. 1, 1946. 

Applications, filled out in detail on 
OPA Form R-380 to substantiate eli- 
gibility, must be filed at sugar branch 
offices. Decisions on eligibility and 
amount of adjustment will be made 
by OPA regional offices. Approved 
adjustments: will be made available 
to producers during the second quar- 
ter of 1947. 

The action also provides adjust- 
ments to contractors who made sug- 
ar-containing products to be used by 
another person in making products 
to be delivered to designated agen- 
cies. 

Persons who purchased manufac- 
turing plants after termination of 
their war contracts for sugar-con- 
taining products are not generally cli- 
gible for these adjustments. Certain 
exceptions are granted, however, such 
as the case of a person who obtained 
the establishment by inheritance or 
will from a person who would other- 
wise be eligible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL BAKING CO. 
DECLARES $2 DIVIDEND 


New York, N. Y.—George I. Mor- 
rison, president of General Baking 
Co., announced that the directors at 
a meeting of the board declared the 
regular dividend of $2 a share on the 
$8 preferred stock of the company, 
payable April 1, 1947, to the holders 
of record on March 21, 1947. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING CONVENTION PLANNED 

New Orleans, La.—The Tri-State 
Bakers Association of Louisiana, A‘a- 
bama and Mississippi will hold its an- 
nual spring convention in New Or'e- 
ans during April or May. The date 
will be announced later. This was 
decided at a board of governors’ mect- 
ing held here recently. Bernard 
Schutten of G. H. Leidenheimer Bak- 
ery Co., New Orleans, chairman of 
the board, and Charles Koestler of 
Koestler’s Bakery, Vicksburg, Miss., 
presided at the meeting. 
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its own standard specifications by the men who know, .« General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 
to satisfy your particular baking needs. 
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The Best Price Control 


fe) 


Events which have occurred since 
the end of the OPA have proved con- 
clusively that with the possible ex- 
ception of wartime emergencies, the 
buying public is in itself the best pos- 
sible price control. There is no red 
tape involved. Snoopers are unneces- 
sary. The plan is simplicity itself. 
When prices go too high, the public 
merely stops buying. 

As was to be expected, many prices 
advanced sharply immediately after 
the termination of government price 


control. As was equally to be ex- 
pected, they are now declining. Where 
they went unreasonably high, con- 
sumer resentment still exists. It is 
to the great credit of food manufac- 
turers and distributors that with few 
exceptions, prices have been held 
well in line since the end of the 
OPA. 

The fact alone will go far toward 
preventing a repetition of the chaotic 
conditions which existed for several 
years following the _ first world 
War. The present position of flour 
jobbers and other food distributors 
is far more secure now than it was 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








then. 
way. 


We trust it will be kept that 
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Convention Plans 
re) 


With plans for the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Flour Distributors at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York in May 
rapidly nearing completion, it is be- 
coming increasingly evident that this 
will be one of the outstanding con- 
ferences in the organization’s ex- 
istence. In a different way, the flour 
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June than there was last year. 
And everybody remembers 
what a tight spot millers and 
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A few strictly protected cover flour needs 
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“It doesn’t pay to be a pessi- 
mist,” says JED CHECKUM, 
the quality policeman who 


Dobry’s Best and Best of the 
“Nevertheless, with 
the government exporting 
all the wheat in sight, seems 
like there won’t be much 
more wheat left over next 


buyers were in at that time. 
So, pessimist or not, looks 
to me like a good time to 


next few months.” 
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distributing industry is facing as 
many serious problems now as it dic 
during the war. These can only b« 
solved through mutual discussion anc 
co-operation. 

For more than a quarter of a cen 
tury the National Association oi! 
Flour Distributors has served the in 
dustry. as its only national spokes- 
man. During times of emergency its 
work has been invaluable, and it car 
be equally helpful in peace time. To 
do this, however, it must have the 
backing of the industry as a whole 

An excellent entertainment pro 
gram has already been arranged, anc 
undoubtedly those who attend thx 
convention from out of town wil! 
find their visit well repaid, bot! 
from the standpoint of business anc 
entertainment. Because of all thes 
factors, an unusually large attendanc: 
is anticipated. 


Good Advice 
fe) 


Feeling strongly that wholesalk 
grocers and food jobbers should get 
rid of slow moving and high priced 
items at the earliest possible mo 
ment, the National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association recently 
sent a special bulletin to its mem- 
bers to that effect. No sounder ad- 
vice could have been given just at 
this time. 

It is very clear that the public has 
reached its limit in buying whatever 
it can obtain regardless of price. The 
tumble in butter and egg prices 
showed that. Increased supplies of 
basic foods will further this trend. 
There will always be a market for 
high quality food items at fair prices, 
but beyond that the demand is rapid- 
ly disappearing. 

Flour still is one of the country’s 
best foods and among the most eco- 
nomical for consumers to buy. It en- 
joys a steady demand, with many in- 
dications that this may even be im- 
proved. Food distributors will find 
it a profitable item to push more ag- 
gressively than they have in the past. 


A New Opportunity 
° 


While flour distributors will not 
have an active part, either financially 
or otherwise, in the program that is 
to be conducted by the flour milling 
industry in behalf of greater con- 
sumption of foods made from that 
product, nevertheless they have a 
very definite interest in it. What- 
ever is done to increase the consump- 
tion of flour in any way whatever 
will inevitably increase the volume of 
business done by distributors, provid- 
ing they are far-sighted enough to 
take advantage of it. 

The milling industry’s campaign 
purpose has been explained as fol- 
lows by the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion: 

“The basic idea of the program is 
that the milling industry must take 
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strong affirmative steps to increase 
consumer interest in and use of prod- 
ucts made from flour, otherwise 
there is likely to be another severe 
slump in flour consumption. In oth- 
er words, the milling industry intends 
to take its own part in the contest 
for a place in the consumer’s stom- 
ach.” 

All flour distributors, regardless of 
the type of their businesses, should 
welcome this program, for if con- 
sumption is increased, naturally 
their opportunity for sales will be 
greater. Furthermore, when the ex- 
act nature of the millers’ campaign 
is made known, distributors should 


BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB ] 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 
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study it carefully to see if there is 
any way by which they might tie in 
their own sales activities with it. In 
that way they will receive the great- 
est possible benefit personally from 
the tremendous sum that the milling 
industry is going to put back of its 
product. 


Help for Flour Salesmen 


oO 


The revised series of ‘Studies for 
Flour Salesmen,” now being pub- 
lished by the Millers National Fed- 
eration, is appearing at a most op- 
portune moment. The original series 








was good, and this promises to be 
much better. What is most impor- 
tant is the fact that it is being 
brought out at a time when many 
new salesmen will come into the in- 
dustry, and when older salesmen, 
again facing keen competition, will 
need all the sales helps they can get. 

The first issue of the series, en- 
titled a “Tabloid History of Flour 
Milling,” provides a historical back- 
ground of the industry with which 
all salesmen should be familiar, but 
comparatively few are. Part of this 
material was obtained from _ the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of The 
Northwestern Miller. The second ex- 
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plains varieties of wheat.. Future is- 
sue will undoubtedly deal more spe- 


cifically with modern flour = sales 
problems. 
All millers should supply their 


salesmen with these bulletins, and if 
they don’t salesmen should try to 
obtain copies on their own initiative, 
The more information flour salesmen 
can obtain about their business at 
this time, the better off they will be. 
This series of bulletins provides an 
excellent background for the weekly 
information salesmen obtain through 
the trade press. 


= = & 
Co-operative Advertising 

Oo 

If history repeats itself, as it usual- 
ly does, the next few years will see 
resumption of co-operative adver'is- 
ing between food manufacturers and 
their distributors. Prior to the war, 
some control was placed over such 
activities by the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which is still a law of the land. 
During the war, so many other prob- 
lems confronted the food indusiry 
that comparatively little thought was 
given to this problem. 

However, with chain stores again 
on the upswing, there is every likoli- 
hood that they will again raise the 
question of advertising allowances, 
which is another way of describing 
co-operative advertising of this na- 


ture. While there is no objection to 
co-operative advertising when _ it 
really functions as such, nevert 


less many questions can be directed 
against advertising allowances. 

For one thing, all too frequen!ly 
they are merely discounts disguised 
under the name of advertising. In 
that event, neither manufacturers 
nor distributors obtain any real ad- 
vertising value from the money ex- 
pended. Furthermore, when adver- 
tising effort is divided, as between 
manufacturers and distributors, nci- 
ther receive the full benefit of the 
money invested, as both functions 
have entirely different stories to tell. 
From past observation, we_ believe 
that both flour millers and their dis- 
tributors should confine themselves {0 
their own advertising problems. 

= 


Cost Control 


Oo 

Judging from a good many year’s 
of observation, the average flour job- 
ber is an extremely poor business 
man from the standpoint of knowing 
anything about his costs of doing 
business. This was clearly and pain- 
fully demonstrated during the days 
of the OPA, when it was almost im- 
possible to obtain cost figures ex- 
cept from a few of the outstanding 
distributors in each market. This 
lack of knowledge of costs nearly 
wrecked every effort that was mace 
to obtain higher mark-ups, and, in- 
deed, would have done so had it not 
been for the sheer ability of the lead- 
ers of the industry’s trade associe- 
tions. 

Although the OPA is a thing of the 
past, jobbers need to know ther 
costs and to put into operation sim- 
ple methods of cost control more 


than they ever have. Under the 
competition that is undoubtedly 
ahead, they cannot afford to se’! 


their flour by guess-work. They may 
think they are doing very well to ge 
a certain amount more for flour tha 
they paid for it, but actually this 
margin may be far short of what it is 
costing them to do business. 

Cost control is not an intricate un 
dertaking, nor is it an expensive on 
It simply means keeping a record o! 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Mother Hubbard 
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And with MOTHER HUBBARD, 
| our oldest and best-known patent, we 
offer a complete line of spring-wheat 
flours. The Hubbard line includes a 
flour for all shop requirements. Re- 
member the name HUBBARD has 
been synonymous with QUALITY 
since 1878. 
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Guaranteed Made Only In Minnesota 
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Centen nial Hlouring Mills Co. 



































~ NEW ‘SPOKANE MILL "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD © 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE * WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE © ¢ PORTLAND 


3, saiag 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
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eo MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 


$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 
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TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Daily Capacity 7000 Cwits. 
PORTLAND “ OREGON 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 
TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 


Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 








WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS 
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New -Manual Deals 
With Lanham Act 


@ The New Trade - Mark 
Manual (395 pp.); Daphne 
Robert; The Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs, Inc; $6.50 


The New ‘Trade-Mark Manual, 
principally an analysis of the Lan- 
ham Trade-Mark Act, passed at the 
last session of Congress, puts together 
in one 395-page volume the analysis 
and texts of all the laws under which 
interstate and foreign trade-mark 
users may obtain the fullest protec- 
tion. 

A member of the legal staff of the 
Coca-Cola Co., Miss Robert served 
as a consultant to the congressional 
committees during the several years 
the Lanham Act was being consid- 
ered. This familiarity with the 
measure from its earliest drafts plus 
her wide experience with trade- 
marks, both in their practical: and 
legal aspects, particularly qualifies 
the author on the subject. 

Miss Robert has not assumed de- 

tailed knowledge of the subject on 
the part of the reader. The result 
is a practical handbook that can be 
usei by trade-mark owners and law- 
yers alike. In understandable terms, 
the procedure to be followed in gain- 
ing full benefits of the new statute 
is set forth. The manual defines 
the functions of trade names and 
marks, describes the various types 
of marks employed, tells how rights 
may be acquired and lost, outlines do- 
mestie and international registration 
precedure, analyzes the effects of 
registration, gives the remedies for 
infringement and misuse and reviews 
the history of trade-mark laws in 
the United States. 
‘onvenience for the user is appar- 
ent in the arrangement of the book. 
Comparisons between the require- 
ments of the new and old laws are 
sharply drawn. It includes a compre- 
hensive topical index, a table of cases 
cited and a list of recommended read- 
ing on the subject. The appendix in- 
cludes the text of the Lanham Act, 
texts of related legislative docu- 
ments and of the two international 
trade-mark conventions to which the 
United States is a party. 

The address of the publisher, the 
Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., is 
Twenty-fourth and N Sts., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C. 
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EUROPE TO HARVEST THIRD 
CROP IN 1947 SINCE WAR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Agriculture is 
always the first major industry to 
recover after the devastation of war, 
and 1947 will see the third harvest in 
Europe since the end of hostilities on 
the Continent, says Cargill, Inc. There 
is sufficient labor to plant and har- 
vest the crops, though machinery and 
fertilizer are still in short supply. 
Seeding of winter grains was acctom- 
plished under mostly favorable condi- 
tions last fall, and it will be im- 
possible to estimate with any degree 
of accuracy whether the low tempera- 
tures of recent weeks resulted in 








damage to crops until the spring 


growing season opens up. 

It is general opinion, in any event, 
that Europe’s needs beginning with 
the next harvest will not be as great 
as during the current crop year. 

In the Southern Hemisphere, Ar- 
gentina and South Africa are harvest- 
ing substantially larger grain crops, 
but drouth in Australia has resulted 
in a poor wheat crop with only small 
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Relation of Wheat Milling 
to Postwar Food Problems 
By G. S. Kennedy 


quantities available for export. 
Though a substantial portion of the 
Argentine surplus is already reported 
to be under contract, the sum total 
of her exports should prove to be a 
sizable contribution to world needs, 
Cargill, Inc., adds. 
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HEADS MILLING COMPANY 


Paris, Il1l—Norman W. Callow, for 
five years general manager of the II- 
linois Cereal Mills here and who re- 
cently was elected president of the 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, relin- 
quished both positions on Feb. 1 to 
become president and general man- 
ager of the Mt. Vernon Corn Milling 
Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind. The Mt. Ver- 
non property was acquired recently 
by Jeffrey R. Short, Chicago. 
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ENRICHMENT BILL URGED 
BY NUTRITIONIST, BAKER 


Montpelier, Vt.—Enactment of a 
pending bill to require enrichment 
of flour and bread in Vermont was 
urged by Dr. Harold Pierce of Bur- 
lington, chairman of the state nutri- 
tion committee and bio-chemistry pro- 
fessor at the University of Vermont, 
and Raymond W. Payette of the 
Girard Baking Co., Burlington, at a 
hearing conducted here Feb. 6 by 
the House and Senate public health 
committees of the Vermont legisla- 
ture. 

Replying to questions of commit- 
tee members, Dr. Pierce said the use 
of enriched flour would not detract 
from the use of milk in baking bread, 
because the addition of milk makes 
the bread more palatable and better 
appearing. 

Mr. Payette declared that from the 
bakers’ viewpoint, it was to their ad- 
vantage to make the best product 
possible. While they have nothing 
to gain themselves from being re- 
quired to use enriched flour, he said, 
they are in business to sell bread and 
the better the bread they make the 
more they will sell. Before the war, 
he said, his company was voluntarily 
making enriched bread and using a 
maximum milk content. 

Concerning the argument in favor 
of using whole grain bread rather 
than enriched white bread, Mr. Pay- 
ette declared that of every 15,000 
loaves the Girard company makes, 
less than 500 would be whole wheat 
because people will not buy whole 
grain bread as readily as_ white 
bread. 
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NEW HUTCHINSON MANAGER 


Hutchinson, Kansas. — Ellis W. 
Thomas is the new manager of the 
Hutchinsen (Kansas) office of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. H. 
P. Lorenz was transferred to Salina 
from the Hutchinson post. 
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1946 FLOUR EXPORTS SET 
AT 49,780,060 SACKS 


Washington, D. C.—Flour exports 
of United States mills in 1946 totaled 
49,780,060 sacks, according to figures 
compiled by the Flour Millers Export 
Association. This includes PMA and 
all other export movement and rep- 
resents about 18% of th® census total 
output of some 272,000,000 sacks in 
1946. The figures indicate that do- 
mestic disappearance in 1946 was 
practically as large as at any time 
during the war, despite the shortage 
period last spring. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
article, written by G. S. Kennedy, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
and president of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the “Daily Market Rec- 
ord.” It is reprinted here by special 
permission of that publication. 
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N the threshold of a new year, 
in the minds of many within the 
industry and in government are posed 
some very real and searching ques- 
tions. After more than a year after 
the war, is there an analogy to be 
drawn between the years that fol- 
lowed World War I and the present? 
During the years between the two 
wars we experienced the greatest 
economic and financial crisis the 
world has ever seen. That crisis was 
brought about by the fact that during 
the 1914-18 war, production was stim- 
ulated to an unprecedented extent in 
order to meet the needs of the allies 
in prosecuting that war. In 1919 the 
world’s production was some 40% 
above the prewar scale of production. 
After the needs of re-equipment 
and re-stocking had been met, there 
was not the necessary purchasing 
power to maintain the scale of pro- 
duction that had beeen brought about 
for war purposes. This led to every 
nation attempting to protect its own 
position. Tariffs were raised, quotas 
and restrictions of imports were in- 
stituted, and currency restrictions 
were imposed. 

These things led to the crisis of 
1929-32. In that crisis no country 
suffered more severely than the Unit- 
ed States. -Our unemployed was in 
excess of 10,000,000; we had the great- 
est trade recession in our history; 
and the mortality in the milling in- 
dustry was far greater than ever be- 
fore experienced. 

During World War II, production 
in the United States was increased 
to an incomparably greater extent 
than it was during the 1914-18 war. 
Agricultural production during the 
war years has been at a level one 
quarter to one third above the “over- 
production levels” of former years, 
and on a basis that has been ex- 
tremely profitable to the American 
farmer. 

Situation Changed 

To conclude the analogy it must 
be pointed out that a vastly dif- 
ferent situation obtained in agricul- 
ture after World War I and now. 
Areas of the Orient, large producers 
of cereal grains, were not involved in 
the former conflict. In 1920 the ex- 
ports of rice from Pacific areas 
amounted to about 4,000,000 tons. In 
1946 exports will amount to 1,000,- 
000 tons. Not much gain in tonnage 
is expected in 1947. Faced with a 
deficit of about 6,000,000 tons of rice, 
the countries of the world must turn 
to other cereals, largely wheat and 
corn, as substitutes. Six million tons 
are over 200,000,000 bus. An un- 
precedented demand for wheat and 
corn, and wheat in the form of flour, 
exists in the Far East this year and 
will exist in 1947 which did not exist 
at all in 1920. 

The reduction in production of fats 
and oils and sugar in the same area 
contributes to the illustration of the 
differences obtaining between the sit- 
uation in the Far East now and after 
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World War I. Other important dif- 
ferences exist in many other parts 
of the world. Under these circum- 
stances, it is misleading to assume; 
that the future course of production, 
consumption, and prices will follow 
the same pattern as after World 
War I. 

The United States had an all-time 
record production of cereals this year 
—over 6,500,000,000 bus in all. While 
old crop carry-overs were small, to- 
tal supplies are of near-record pro- 
portions. Present plans of the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
contemplate exports of 400,000,000 
bus of grain during the current fiscal 
year. It is contended by officials in 
the International Emergency Food 
Council that this amount plus maxi- 
mum exports from Canada, Argen- 
tina and Australia still fall short of 
meeting really urgent needs abroad 
by. 200,000,000 bus. The bottleneck 
of transportation may prove to be a 
very real deterrent to the accom- 
plishment of this aim. 


Commendable Job 


The exporting flour mills of the 
country during the year just passed 
have performed a commendable job 
in contributing to the relief and re- 
habilitation of the peoples of the 
world despite many obstacles. Be- 
set with licensing and operational 
difficulties, transportation tie-ups and 
other handicaps, the mills of the 
country overcame these handicaps 
and by dint of Herculean efforts have 
succeeded in attaining record-break- 
ing output figures. The preliminary 
figures for 1946 indicate that flour 
exports may approximate if not ex- 
ceed in volume the total for any 
year since the early 1920’s. With 
the countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere and the Philippines on gen- 
eral license, and a reasonable pros- 
pect that controls will be lifted from 
continental European countries, the 
flour output in the year ahead bids 
fair to continue at capacity level. 

Wheat eating peoples have been in 
the vanguard of civilization’s prog- 
ress since the dawn of history. The 
export of American wheat and flour 
plays a major part in the spread of 
American ideals throughout’ the 
world. The American miller is proud 
to be a major factor in the estab- 
lishment of peace and plenty in a 
world that can enjoy both, if it only 
will. 
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OKLAHOMA WINTER WHEAT 
SHOWS LITTLE DAMAGE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Recent 
warm weather is reflected in the im- 
proved condition of the state’s wheat 
crop which is greening and affording 
grazing for livestock. There has been 
little abandonment of wheat acreage 
this year compared with a 5% aban- 
donment a year ago. 

On the other side of the picture, 
there has been considerable loss by 
freezing of fall sown oats and barley, 
and abandonment of these grains will 
be heavy, but this acreage will be 
replanted to spring varieties. Prep- 
aration for seeding has been going 
forward under favorable moisture and 
weather conditions. Small grains 
have been damaged somewhat by re- 
cent high winds and dust storms. 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 
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“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
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STORY OF COTTON—“King Cotton” stars in a new industrial film en- 
titled “The King’s Other Life” and produced for the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. The movie, about 20 minutes in length, shows cotton mov- 
ing progressively from the fields, through mills and fashioned into bags 
for use by industry. Re-use of the bags by housewives also is pictured. 
Filmed by the Calvin Co., Kansas City, Mo., in full color and with sound, 
the movie has been distributed to Bemis sales offices throughout the 
United States for showings to interested firms and groups. 





Co-op Membership Gains; Value 
of Business Up 148% During War 


Membership in farmers’ co-opera- 
tives increased 255,000 in 1945 over 
1944 to a total of 4,505,000, according 
to the January issue of GTA Digest, 
a publication of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association. 

The Digest, in summarizing a re- 
port from News for Farmer Co-opera- 
tives, says the year 1945 saw 10,150 
farmers’ co-operatives making reports 
to the Co-operative Research and 
Service Division of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 

“The co-operatives have reflected 
the rising prosperity of the American 
farmer during the war years,” says 


the GTA Digest. “Volume of busi- 
ness rose to $5,645,000,000 in 1944- 
45, a 9% increase over the previous 
year. For all the war years, begin- 
ning with the 1940-41 season, a lift 
of about 148% was registered. 

“This volume increase -does not 
mean that co-operatives are handling 
that much additional quantity of busi- 
ness, although they have gained some 
ground. Increased demand for farm 
products helped run the total up. A 
greater part of the increase is due 
to the rise in prices. 

“The tally showed a _ continued 
slight drop in number of co-opera- 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 









High Low Close Close 


Feb. 8 Feb. 15 
7—1946-47—_, 1947 1947 
PE 566 95.6-505-46.5 86 HOw be SANS Ome 39 2914 35 3414 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ................. 41% 656 381% 38% 
Burry Biscuit Corp ........... 12% 5% 6% 6% 
Continental Baking Co. ......... 22 1256 19% 19% 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 109144 101 105 104% 
Corn Products Refining Co. ................. 15% 58% 13% 73 
Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd........... 210% 18542 192 190 
CS 666 05566 6.6% FESS es eee eR EOE. 35% 28 2934 29% 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc................. 8% 144% 144% 
General Baking Co. 10% 12% 12% 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd 170 174 4 
General Foods Corp 391 424% 4254 
General Mills, Inc. 42 49% 491, 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. ..............46. 126 130% 131 
2 e 2 eee 135 93 106 107% 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.............2. 147 131 137% 135 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York......... 4756 38% 43 41% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd... 181 140 sae 180 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” .......... 3034 10% 27 27 
RPT ree eee 54 60 58 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. 98 a 101 
OE 6b eis soccer oueeese sees 25% 32 34 
CESS 6S ire. 0555 .00454:0545-0650048 29% 31% 
ES SE a5 656-6. 6.00.0.0-5-0.65-0.6.66 12% 85% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. ........... 27% 37 36 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 102% ease 106 
SE: MD BIUIS. 06 bo 6 csc ccitececececees 30 3542 344% 
6 65655 64659 Thad Hdd SASS TEOS 90144 94 94 
Se SE ES. sie 6 0s 0 sce bess escsvee 158 170 167 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 
EE EE nob boeessesccesecs 


Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ................. 
United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ............ 
EE ND. 6.5.6.60.6. 655,05 6 65:60 000 8s 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. .......... 


Asked 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd. 117% 127 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 183 187% 


*Chicago stock market. 






343% 3714 3 
9814 case 9914 
4114 414 46% 
ae: 41 421 4114 
nega 33%4 42% 41% 
cach 41/4 8% 84 
Santa 11% 18% 18 
eRe: 107% 100 105 105% 
Bid Asked 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd....... 102% 105 


% 
Langendorf United Bak., “A” 32 33% 
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tives to 10,150 marketing and pur- 
chasing associations. Marketing as- 
sociations alone have declined slight- 
ly each year since the peak of 10,- 
546 in 1929-30. They now number 
7,400. Purchasing associations de- 
clined to 2,750 from their top of 2,- 
778 in 1943-44. Consolidation ac- 
counted for many of these decreases. 

“When it comes to counting noses 
in the co-operatives, the north cen- 
tral regions show the most, 2,600,000 
in round numbers, or about 58% of 
all membership. The four states 
leading in membership come from 
this area. They are Minnesota with 
420,000 members; Illinois, 411,000; 
Iowa, 298,000; Wisconsin, 272,000,” 
GTA Digest continues. 

“In membership, dairy co-opera- 
tives lead. Livestock co-ops are in 
second place, and the grain, dry 
beans and rice classification is third. 
Purchasing associations come up 
with 1,610,000 members, 90,000 more 
than a year earlier. Dairy co-opera- 
tives have the most business, $1,294,- 
000,000 worth. Grain, dry beans and 
rice associations are second with 
$1,286,000,000 and fruits and vege- 
tables third with $784,000,000. 

“The north central regions held 
their lead in number of associations, 
about 6,400, or 54% of the total. 
Minnesota led the field with 1,362 
associations. Wisconsin is second 
with 1,030, Iowa third with 739 and 
Illinois fourth with 614. 

“In number, the grain, dry beans 
and rice group again lead marketing 
associations with 2,285. Dairy prod- 
ucts are second with 2,214, fruits and 
vegetables third with 916, livestock 
fourth with 661.” 

“This co-operative growth indicates 
that farmers are realizing more and 
more the importance of owning their 
own marketing and purchasing facil- 
ities,’ GTA Digest adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WILLIAM R. SMITH JOINS 
UHLMANN FIRM AT K. C. 


Kansas City, Mo.—William R. 
Smith, who has been manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Salina Ter- 
minal Elevator Co. since July, 1941, 
will join the wheat merchandising 
department of the Uhlmann Grain 
Co., Kansas City, March 1. Previous- 
ly Mr. Smith was in the Hutchinson 
office of the Salina company. 

To take Mr. Smith’s place as man- 
ager of the Salina Terminal office 
will be Michael J. Clemens, who 
joined the company in May, 1941. 
From December, 1942, to November, 
1945, he served in the United States 
Navy. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. J. KOELSCH RENAMED 
BOSTON EXCHANGE HEAD 


Boston, Mass.—Charles J. Koelsch 
was re-elected president of the Bos- 
ton Grain and Flour Exchange at its 
annual business meeting. Granville 
M. Bond was elected first vice presi- 
dent and Loren A. O’Brien was 
named second vice president. 

Directors, elected for three-year 
terms, include J. Wesley, A. Gordon, 
Roderic N. MacDonald, John J. King 
and Dismore Worthing. 
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CENTRAL SOYA CO. BUYS 
FEED FIRM AT MEMPHIS 


Memphis, Tenn.—Control of the 
International Sugar Feed Co., Mem- 
Phis, has been purchased by the Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., which is starting a $500,000 








modernization and expansion of the 
Memphis plant. 

Will A. Hall, president and one of 
the founders, having taken over the 
Memphis plant when the Interna- 
tional about 10 years ago disposed of 
some of its units, will remain in that 
capacity under the new ownership. 
He had been with the original com- 
pany for nearly 40 years. George 
Lewis will continue as vice president, 
having been with the company for 
28 years. 


The local branch was established in| 


1910 by the late M. W. Savage, own- 
er of the famous race horse Dan 
Patch, with Mr. Hall and other asso- 
ciates. Its first product was “The 
Dan Patch Horse Feed.” 

Sale price is reported to have been 
in excess of $500,000. 
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Here for a dinner at which time 
the sale was announced were several 
officers of the new owners, including 
M. L. Hoefle, the new sales manager. 
The new owners are among the na- 
tion’s largest processors of soybeans. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW OUTLETS FOR FARM 
PRODUCE HELD DESIRABLE 


St. Paul, Minn.—Agricultural pro- 
duction in the United States is due 
to continue 25% above prewar levels, 
Dr. Asher Hobson, head of the de- 
partment of agricultural ‘economics, 
University of Wisconsin, told mem- 
bers of the Central Co-operative As- 
sociation at its twenty-sixth annual 
meeting here Feb. 12. In view of 
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this, he said, the big problem facing 
farmers is to find an outlet for their 
produce when the government de- 
mand disappears. 

During World War II, lend-lease 
and shipment abroad for military 
forces totaled almost 25% of produc- 
tion. Dr. Hobson said he doubted if 
exports would take care of the sur- 
plus now. 

He emphasized that agriculture 
with 6,000,000 fewer people on farms 
produced in 1945 roughly 45% more 
than in 1918. 

Advising farmers to increase their 
efficiency and lower costs of produc- 
tion, he observed that most farmers 
were protecting themselves against 
possible future price declines by pay- 
ing mortgages and avoiding debts. 








NO MAGIC HERE 


"Thees no magic in Patterson Service. It’s 


just a combination of hard work, practical 


experience in solving the tough problems of 


profitable bakery operation, and basic research 
in baking science. 


Patterson Service is as thorough-going and 


complete as you want it to be. It includes every 


phase of bakery production, accounting, and 
marketing. Whatever your problem: ingredient 


control or personnel, sales or construction, costs 
or advertising, you can confidently call on 


Patterson Service for practical solutions. 


Because Patterson Service for bakers is hand- 
made to fit each individual bakery and its market, 
it will pay you to investigate its application to 
your own operation. The cost is moderate. The 
results are convincing. 


Write, wire, or phone (at our expense) today. 


Cc. J. 
3947 BROADWAY 


PATTERSON 


COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 2, MISSOURI 
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BAE Forecasts Further Dip in U. S. 
Use of Flour to 153 lbs per Capita 


Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics forecast for 
civilian consumption of wheat flour 
in the United States in 1947 was set 
at 153 lbs per capita, and preliminary 
calculations by the same agency put 
1946 consumption at 154.6 lbs, a drop 
from 164.2 lbs in 1945. 

The forecast for 1947 is for slight- 
ly less than the average consumption 
in the 1935-39 period of 153.1 lbs. 

In BAE’s “National Food Situa- 
tion” report, released Feb. 10, it is 
pointed out that consumption of 
wheat and other cereal products in 
the United States was somewhat re- 
stricted during 1946 by the diversion 
of supplies to meet relief needs 
abroad. The report further cites the 
restriction of the quantity of flour 
milled for domestic use from March 
through November and the required 
increase in the extraction rate from 
wheat to flour from March 1 to Sept. 
1 under a War Food Order. 

BAE estimated total civilian con- 
sumption of wheat during 1946 at 
210 lbs per capita, a drop from 235 
Ibs in 1945 and less than the 220-lb 
average for 1935-39. Non-military 
exports of wheat and flour for 1946 
totaled about 273,000,000 bus, grain 
equivalent, and the military services 
exported about 75,000,000 bus of 
wheat and flour, BAE reports. 


Feed Use Drops 


Total domestic use of wheat dur- 
ing the year is estimated at 832,000,- 
000 bus, of which 488,000,000 bus 
were for civilian food. Use of about 
255,000,000 bus for feed was large, 
but considerably less than the quan- 
tity used in recent years. The use 
of wheat for production of alcohol 
and spirits totaled less than 2,000,- 
000 bus because it was severely re- 
stricted in the early part of the year 
and prohibited after March 1. 


Use of Rye 


Consumption of rye as food was 
limited by short supplies in 1946. 
Stocks at the beginning of the year 
were the lowest on record for that 
date and the crop of only 18,700,000 
bus was the smallest, except for 1943, 
since 1875. Stocks of rye at the end 
of 1946 were even smaller than at 
the beginning of the year. 

Domestic rice supplies were short 
most of the year because of heavy 
exports and shipments. Civilian food 
use from the 1945 crop is estimated 
at 4.2 lbs of milled rice per capita, 
a total of 18,900,000 bus of rough rice. 

Exports are estimated at 33,500,- 
000 bus; feed, seed and brewers’ use 
of screenings, 9,500,000 bus, and mili- 
tary procurement, 6,700,000 bus. 

Supplies of most corn food prod- 
ucts were somewhat short during the 
late spring, summer and fall as a re- 
sult of the heavy demand for corn 
for feed and industrial use as well 
as for food. Oatmeal supplies were 
plentiful throughout the year. About 
average quantities of barley food 
products were available. 


1947 Prospects 


Turning to prospects for 1947, the 
BAE report continues as follows: 

“Domestic supplies of cereals are 
expected to be relatively plentiful in 
1947. However, Jan. 1 stocks of 
wheat were less than at the beginning 
of 1946, and the heavy demand for 
wheat for export continues. The food 
situation in some parts of Europe and 


Asia is acute again this year and 
large amounts of grains will continue 
to be exported from the United 
States. However, very large United 
States supplies of corn and oats for 
food and feed as well as large sup- 
plies of other foods are expected to 
ease domestic pressure on wheat 
compared with the situation which 
developed in the spring of 1946. 

“Plentiful wheat supplies are ex- 
pected again after the midgyear har- 
vest. A 1947 winter wheat crop of 
about 947,000,000 bus is indicated on 
the basis of estimated acreage and 
the relationship of seeded yields in 
past years with such factors as Dec. 
1 reported condition and weather 
through November. Per capita con- 
sumption of wheat in 1947 undoubt- 
edly will exceed the restricted rate 
of 1946, but it is not likely to reach 
the high 1945 rate. Exports of wheat 
in 1947 are likely to continue high. 
In addition to heavy exports this 
spring demand for United States 
wheat will continue in the latter part 
of the year. Even if the 1947 har- 
vests of wheat in other parts of the 
world are good, there will be consid- 
erable need for wheat to rebuild the 
very low stocks in the importing 
countries. 

“Per capita consumption of rye as 
food in 1947 probably will continue 
below the prewar average. Stocks 
of rye on Jan. 1, 1947, were only 8,- 
500,000 bus, a new low. The acre- 
age of rye sown for all purposes last 
fall is estimated at 5% larger than 
sown a year earlier, and the condi- 
tion on December 1 was nine points 
above the same date in 1945. On the 
basis of these indications, a crop con- 


siderably above that of 1946 is in 
prospect. However, the _ indicated 
acreage is little more than half of 
the 1935-44 average, and it is not 
likely that production will be large 
‘enough to supply in full the feed and 
alcohol demand in addition to food 
and seed needs. 


Rice Outlook 

“Civilian per capita supplies of rice 
from the record 1946 crop may 
amount to five pounds of milled rice 
per capita, the equivalent of about 
24,000,000 bus of rough rice. This 
will be the largest civilian supply 
since 1942 but still below prewar. The 
1946 rice crop is estimated at 71,- 
500,000 bus. Exports and shipments 
from this crop may total approxi- 
mately 35,000,000 bus, rough rice 
equivalent; military use, 2,000,000 
bus; seed, feed and use of broken 
rice by brewers, 8,500,000 bus. This 
will leave only small supplies of rice 
at the end of the marketing year, but 
another large crop in 1947 is expect- 
ed in view of the favorable outlook 
for prices. 

“With near record Jan. 1 stocks 
of corn and no price controls, proc- 
essing of corn starch, sugar, and syr- 
up by the wet milling industry may 
be the highest on record. Supplies of 
corn meal, hominy, grits, and pre- 
pared breakfast food are also likely 
to increase to meet continued heavy 
demands. Abundant supplies of oats 
are again available for processing 
oatmeal. Barley stocks on Jan. 1 
were the smallest since 1938. Ac- 
cordingly, supplies of barley food 
products are likely to be smaller 
than in recent years.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Peak Production of Most Farm Crops 
Likely in 1947, Federal Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C.—Peak produc- 
tion of most farm crops is in prospect 
for 1947, according to’'a February re- 
port of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. It enumerates the fac- 
tors which will bear upon yields and 
paints an optimistic picture. 

Fall and early winter conditions 
have been favorable over most of the 
country, it was pointed out. Crops 
in 1946 were harvested early and 
fields prepared for fall and spring 
planting. Quality seeds are in am- 
ple supply. More commercial fer- 
tilizers and new farm machinery will 
be available. Soil mixture generally 
is adequate. The supply of farm la- 
bor is expected to be much greater 
than during the war. 


30% Above Average 

“Taking all these factors into ac- 
count and assuming average growing 
conditions, 1947 crop yields per acre 
seem likely to average about 30% 
higher than during the 1923-32 pre- 
drouth period,” the report says. “This 
would be the fourth highest of rec- 
ord, having been exceeded only in 
1942, 1944 and 1946. 

“This prospect, of course, will 
change as the season progresses. If 
the weather turns out better than 
usual, aggregate yields per acre 
could go even higher. On the other 
hand, bad breaks in the weather or 
severe outbreaks of insects could re- 
sult in a poorer outturn than now 
foreseen. 


“Aggregate crop yields during the 
past 10 years have averaged a fourth 
larger than in the 1923-32 pre-drouth 
period. In years to come, the per- 
formance of America’s farmers dur- 
ing the period 1937-46 may stand as 
a record. New and improved ways 
of farming have helped to tip the 
scales in favor of bigger yields per 
acre.” 

The bureau’s estimate for individ- 
ual crops per harvested acre in 1947 
lists corn at 34 bus, wheat 17, oats 
34, barley 25, tame hay 1.4 tons, cot- 
ton 250 Ibs, soybeans 19 bus, dry 
beans 900 Ibs, potatoes 155 bus. 
Fruits crops are expected to average 
only 7% below last year’s record- 
breaking proportions, and 50% above 
the 1923-32 average. 


Great Plains Held Key 

“The 10 great plains states have 
over two thirds of the total 1947 
winter wheat acreage and easily 
hold the key to the national average 
yield per acre,” the report says. “If 
weather is about normal in 1947, this 
big area should have better over-all 
yields than last year and probably 
12 to 15% above the 1923-32 aver- 
age. 

“In other parts of the country yield 
prospects look good. There are but 
a few isolated areas where moisture 
reserves now are below normal, main- 
ly, in a few areas of the Southeast, 
particularly Florida. 

“In the northern states east of the 
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plains, which includes most of the 
‘corn country,’ and in the seven states 
west of the Rockies, composite yields 
of field crops may not equal those of 
1946, but should equal or exceed those 
of any other year, except the record 
year, 1942. 


Cotton Outlook 


“In the South, to the east of Tex- 
as and Oklahoma, the outlook is for 
better cotton yields than last year. 
However, cotton yields are not ex- 
pected to equal those of 1942 through 
1944, 

“Yields of grains in the area should 
be about as high as last year. If ag- 
gregate yields per acre are up io 
those of 1946 in this area as a whole, 
that is about all that can be expect- 
ed this year.” 

Demand will be fairly strong, and 
prices for some products are uncer- 
tain, with prices for most declining 
to some extent as the season pro- 
gresses, it was explained. The bu- 
reau says the general price outlook 
is good, and prices for most producis 
will still be higher than before the 
war. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WORLD OUTPUT OF RICE 
GAINS AN ESTIMATED 11° 


Washington, D. C.—The world's 
1946-47 rice crop, estimated at 7,- 
100,000,000 bus, is 11% larger than 





last season’s short crop of 6,400,000.- 


000 bus but still is 4% below the 
prewar (1935-36 to 1939-40) average 
harvest of 7,400,000,000 bus, accord- 
ing to the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The department’s Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations reports that 
the largest production gain has been 
in the Far East which normally pro- 
duces about 95% of the world’s rice. 
Substantial production increases in 
China, India and Japan should help 
to relieve food shortages in those 
countries which are among. the 
world’s largest rice producers as well 
as importers. Production also in- 
creased in Burma. The output in all 
Asiatic surplus producing countries 
continued much below prewar, how- 
ever, and export supplies in 1947 
consequently are expected to be only 
slightly above last year’s low level. 

Europe’s rice production is recov- 
ering but has not yet reached the 
prewar level. North America’s crop 
set a record, but early forecasts in- 
dicate that South American harvests 
may be smaller than last year’ 
bumper crops. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DURUM SHOW SCHEDULED 
AT LANGDON FEB. 28-2¢ 


Langdon, N. D.—The ninth annua 
North Dakota Durum Show, sched- 
uled here Feb. 28 and 29, will exhibit 
the best durum wheat harvested i! 
the previous crop year in the hear! 
of the durum wheat area. 

Described as the world’s greates 
showing ‘of durum, the exhibit wil 
take up where it left off during the 
war years. At a recent meeting 
Victor Sturlaugson was _ re-elected 
president of the show and R. H 
Schroeder, county agent, was named 
manager. Early inquiries indicat« 
an increased number of educationa! 
and commercial exhibits. P. J. An- 
tony, secretary, is directing a state- 
wide campaign for show entries. 
Classes will include open, certified 
professional and combined 4-H and 
Future Farmers of America compe- 
tition. A judging contest for 4-H 
and FFA members is scheduled. Co- 
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operation of a number of agricul- 
tural and commercial associations has 
been enlisted in arranging the event. 

Officers of the National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Association and the 
National Macaroni Institute plan to 
attend the show. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Chemists Include 
Relaxation Time 
in Convention Plans 


HE program committee, in plan- 

ning for the 1947 convention of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, to be held at Hotel Presi- 
dent, Kansas City, Mo., May 19-23, 
inclusive, took heed of the adage, 
“All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy,” and has included a golf 
tournament, pistol shooting match, 
picnic and inspection tours in the 
plans for this year’s event. 

During the war years, the enter- 
tainment features of the annual meet- 
ing were eliminated to save time. 
This year, however, the first after- 
noon of the convention will be spent 
at play, with other entertainment 
events scheduled for the remainder 
of the week. The ladies’ entertain- 
ment committee, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. James Doty, is planning 
an interesting program for the wives. 

W. A. Haley, director of produc- 
tion and products control, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., is 
program chairman. A. J. King, also 
of the Fisher company, is program 
editor. Papers for presentation at 
the convention are being solicited and 
members who plan to submit papers 
should notify the program commit- 
tee at once. The title and approxi- 
mate time required for each paper 
should be indicated. Authors of 
technical papers are urged to pre- 
pare abstracts of not more than 200 
words giving the following informa- 
tion in the heading of the abstract: 
title, author’s name, name and loca- 
tion of institution where work was 
done, exact time required for pres- 
entation, and size of projection slides 
to be used in connection with paper. 

The following sessions are being 
planned for the program: Sanitation 
and contamination control, with Gas- 
ton Dalby, Ward Baking Co., as chair- 
man; nutrition, human and animal, 
with Dr. Frank Gunderson, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., as chairman; enzymes, 
with Dr. Eric Kneen, Kurth Malting 
Co., as chairman; baking chemistry 
and technology, C. J. Patterson, C. 
J. Patterson Co., chairman; agron- 
omy and milling technology, Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, chair- 
man, and general sessions, with Dr. 
H. K. Parker, Wallace & Tiernan 
Co., Inc., as chairman. 

Reservation cards for hotel accom- 
modations will be mailed well in ad- 
vance of the convention and all per- 
sons planning to attend the conven- 
tion should return the cards imme- 
diately, 

No advance reservations will be 
acknowledged by the hotel or by the 
local arrangements committee and 
accommodations will be granted only 
if the person has filed a request for 
reservation with the arrangements 
committee. Ample accommodations 
for all are assured in the Hotel Presi- 
dent or other hotels within a radius 
of two or three blocks. 

Exhibitors wishing display space 
should notify Fay Buck, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., North Kansas City 16, Mo. 

Registration for the convention will 
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BAKERY OPERATORS’ CONFERENCE—Operators and 
managers from the bakeries served by the C. J. Patter- 
son Co. gathered in Kansas City Jan. 21-22 to discuss 
fundamental problems of modern bakery operation. The 
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conference, the first sponsored by the Patterson organ- 
ization, was held in the pilot bakery in the new C. J. 
Patterson Co. building. A general view of the audience 
at one of the sessions is shown above. 





start May 18 at 6 o’clock in the eve- 
ning. A picnic, golf tournament and 
pistol match will be held on the after- 
noon of May 19. Officers will be in- 
stalled at a luncheon May 21 and a 
tour of inspection will be offered on 
the afternoon of May 22, with the 
banquet to be held on that evening. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MINNEAPOLIS FEED SHIPMENTS 

Shipments of feedstuffs from Min- 
neapolis during January, were: mill- 
feed 74,790 tons, screenings 7,945, 
linseed meal 16,980, compared with 
90,000, 5,075 and 16,170, respectively, 
a year ago. Total shipments for the 
crop year, Aug. 1, 1946, to Jan. 31, 
were: millfeed 415,350 tons, screen- 
ings 77,660, linseed meal 104,400, 
compared with 493,440, 41,265 and 
114,150 a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946 KROGER CO. PROFIT 
RISES TO $5.10 A SHARE 


Kroger Co. earnings for the year 
ended Dec. 28 rose to $9,365,780, equal 
to $5.10 a share on 1,836,589 common 
shares outstanding, compared with 
$5,643,418, or $3.07 a share in 1945, 
the company has reported. 

Stores in operation Dec. 28 totaled 
2,611, a decrease of 119 in the year, 
the company said. Sales amounted 
to $567,487,547, against $457,332,640 
in 1945. The company’s cash position 
declined from $19,737,033 to $14,- 
584,867. 

Merchandise inventories at the end 
of the year amounted to $63,025,926, 
compared with $42,867,852 at the close 
of 1945. The 1946 inventories were 
written down $811,750 to reflect 
known reductions in prices, accord- 
ing to the annual report. In addi- 
tion, $1,500,000 was set aside as a re- 
serve for possible inventory losses. 

The increase in dollar sales re- 
quired a larger inventory which de- 
pleted the company’s cash and neces- 
sitated some borrowing, it was point- 
ed out. 

Notes payable which totaled $5,- 
000,000 at the end of the year al- 
ready have been reduced to $4,000,000 
and will be paid off within the next 
few months, the company said. 

Last November the company 
planned construction of a large ware- 
house and bakery plant at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., at a cost of more than 
$750,000. Work on the plant has 
been delayed by the unavailability 
of materials. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MONTROSS MILLS FORMED 


Montross, Va.—Montross Mills, Inc., 
has been formed here to manufacture 
and deal in meal, flour, feeds and 
other like products with maximum 
capital of $30,000. N. J. Russell, Jr., 
of Montross is president. 




















Problems of Bakery Operation 
Discussed at K. C. Conference 


Kansas City, Mo.—Operators and 
managers from the bakeries served 
by the C. J. Patterson Co. gathered 
in Kansas City Jan. 21 and 22 to 
discuss fundamental problems of mod- 
ern bakery operation. This first bak- 
ery operators’ conference of the com- 
pany was held in the pilot bakery in 
the new C. J. Patterson Co. building. 

In his welcoming address C. J. Pat- 
terson pointed out that a thorough 
analysis of the entire operating cycle 
of the baking industry is of great 
necessity. 

Under the chairmanship of C. C. 
Ballinger, director of bakery service 
for the Patterson company, the meet- 
ing proceeded with a discussion of the 
basic problems facing the industry 
today. 

Roland Selman of the chemical di- 
vision, explained in detail the meth- 
ods whereby the control and analyti- 
cal laboratories of the company are 
assisting bakeries in solving the 
tougher problems of production. He 
gave special emphasis to the often 
overlooked fact that quality of pro- 
tein rather than quantity is the pri- 
mary requisite of a good bakery flour. 
He discussed briefly the baking quali- 
ties of dried milk and explained that 
the factors involved in baking be- 
havior of milk are to date incom- 
pletely understood. 

Before the first session of the con- 
ference, the attending plant man- 
agers and operators had spent consid- 
erable time touring the control and 
analytical laboratories of the C. J. 
Patterson Co. They were thus able 
to relate laboratory processes with 
ingredient problems in their own bak- 
eries. 3 

Problems of modern bakery con- 
struction, layout and production flow- 
ing were analyzed by Dr. Charles N. 
Kimball, director of engineering in 
the Patterson company. Dr. Kim- 
ball discussed automatic mass pro- 
duction with minimal manual opera- 
tions in the production cycles in many 
industries, and indicated methods 
whereby these production techniques 
could be applied to the baking in- 
dustry. 

The step-by-step behavior and con- 
ditioning of doughs in bakery pro- 
duction was discussed by C. J. Pat- 
terson. He concluded that greatly 
increased knowledge of the behavior 
of dough is the only means whereby 
the baker can be assured of the uni- 
form quality loaf he must produce 
every day. 

Following the conclusion of the 
first session, guests met for dinner 
at the Kansas City Club. Fred Cobb, 


Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., spoke briefly. The principal 
speaker of the evening was Harold 
Vogtborg, president of the Midwest 
Research Institute, who described the 
effect of applied research on indus- 
trial profit figures. 

The second session of the confer- 
ence was opened with a discussion of 
modern psychological pre-evaluation 
of bakery advertising by Mossman 
Roueche. This was followed by an 
open forum of market potential in- 
vestigations and sales personnel con- 
ducted by C. J. Patterson, Jr. Har- 
vey G. Rodgers discussed problems in 
personnel selection and utilization. 

Accounting figures, the core of any 
business operation, were discussed 
by J. C. Parham. He emphasized 
that comparative figures are of value 
primarily when they are a compari- 
son of a bakery with itself at an 
earlier date. 

The concluding session was devoted 
to an explanation and demonstration 
of a number of new and previously 
unannounced developments from the 
research division of the Patterson 
company. It was prefaced with a 
brief address by Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking. Electronic control devices 
for use in modern bakeries plus the 
application of electronic science to 
such diverse things as mixing room 
procedures and advertising were ex- 
hibited. 

Further conferences concerned with 
more specialized bakery production 
and marketing problems are planned 
for the future. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSHMAN’S PROFIT RISES 
AS ’46 SALES INCREASE 


Chicago, I1].—Cushman’s Sons, Inc., 
Chicago subsidiary of Purity Bakeries 
Corp., has reported net income for 
the fiscal year ended Dec. 28 of $943,- 
525, compared with $510,704 the pre- 
ceding year. Common share earn- 
ings, after deducting requirements on 
7% preferred stock, amounted to 
$8.26 in 1946 and $3.91 in 1945. 

Sales increased to $16,028,274 from 
$14,734,738 last year, but operating 
profit declined to $1,450,350, or 9% 
of sales, from $1,672,324 or 11% the 
preceding year. However, the com- 
pany charged $648,656 to 1945 income 
as the applicable part of a loss in- 
curred on sale of fixed assets. 

Working capital amounted to $3,- 
222,509 as of Dec. 28, compared with 
$1,886,599 at the end of the 1945 year. 






































-e- not how good, but HOW tee / 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 

VY, 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of ‘‘unsatisfaction”’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of ‘‘How better” has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 
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Attorney General Thomas Clark 
to Address Convention of ASBE 


Chicago, Ill—-The American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers has an- 
nounced that the principal speaker at 
the opening session of the society’s 
twenty-third annual meeting will be 
Thomas C. Clark, Attorney General 
of the United States. ~ 

The meeting is scheduled for March 
10-13 at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel here. 

The appearance of Mr. Clark is un- 
der the direction of Carl W. Stein- 
hauer, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich., and second vice presi- 
dent of ASBE. The tradition of pre- 
senting a prominent person from out- 
side the baking industry with a valu- 
able message of general interest is 
being continued in Mr. Clark’s ap- 
pearance. 

Secretary Victor E. Marx, Ameri- 
can Dry Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, 
has estimated that attendance at the 
meeting will reach 2,000, judging 
from the demand for hotel space. 
Members have obtained reservations 
in the available space in 16 Chicago 
hotels. 

Program chairman for the event is 
Jerome H: Debs, Chicago Metallic 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and his assistant 
is E: F. Sperling, Baker Perkins, Inc., 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Pre-registration Planned 


President Guy T. Shiverdecker, Na- 
tional Home Bakery, Dayton, Ohio, 
has directed the officers and program 
committee to institute innovations 
which are designed to make for 
smoother functioning of the meeting. 























SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














CENTRAL BAG & BurRiaP Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD, 


CHICAGO 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











Kansas City, Kan. 
’ Atlanta 
St. Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 











Among them is a new system of pre- 
registration, planned to eliminate the 
delay at the registration desk. 

First Vice President J. M. Albright, 
Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, has 
contributed valuable help in develop- 
ing the program for the meeting. 

Program Chairman Debs will fol- 
low the customary plan of having 
eight business sessions with the spe- 
cial events scheduled for the eve. 
nings. The annual dinner, in charge 
of Fred P. Siebel, Jr., Siebel Institute, 
Chicago, will take place on Monday 
evening, March 10, in the Marine din- 
ing room of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

Immediately at the close of the 
afternoon session on March 11 the 
baked foods display, under the direc- 
tion of William J. Ocken, the H. 
Piper Baking Co., Chicago, will be 
featured, and a large number of sam- 
ples of baked products will be avail- 
able for inspection. 

The “Early Bird Breakfast” will 
take place in the Marine dining room 
under the direction of Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., 
on March 12. 

In charge of music and entertain- 
ment at the sessions is William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa. 

In addition to the prominent speak- 
er from outside the baking industry 
on the March 10 program the officers 
of the society will report and a repre- 
sentative of American Bakers Asso- 
ciation will appear. Each of the 


other seven business sessions will 
have as its chairman a prominent 









A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR Millis At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. y. | 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIBR, IND. NORFOLE, VA. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1946 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 























Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CasBLe Appress: SAXONMILL 





OUR 97th YEAR 
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man from the industry, and each will 
have at least one panel of experts in 
their particular field to provide the 
members the opportunity to ask any 
questions they may have on the sub- 
jects listed. 


Bread Production Panel 


The afternoon session of March 10 
will be under the chairmanship of 
Charles E. Riley, Maier’s Bakery, Chi- 
cago. It will include a panel of ex- 
perts on general bread production 
problems, including such subjects as 
pread softness and keeping quality, 
dough mixing, molding and cabinet 
fermentation. 

Chairman of the morning session 
on March 11 is John A. Wayt, Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., Atlanta, Ga. This 
session will continue the general dis- 
cussion of bakery problems and will 
also have a different panel of bakery 
experts qualified to answer questions 
of the members on production in gen- 
eral with specific subjects outlined 
for discussion. 

The business session, including elec- 
tion of officers, will take place on 
March 11. 

The afternoon session on March 11 
will be directed by Don Copell, Wag- 
ner Pie Co., Newark, N. J. This 
session will be devoted to personnel 
problems, cleanliness in the bakery, 
and similar topics involving manpow- 
er. Experts in both manpower and 
sanitation will make appearances and 
be available for questioning. 

The morning session on March 12 
will be devoted to newer develop- 
ments in bakery equipment under 
the chairmanship of Carl Bornmann, 
Cotton Bakeries, Shreveport, La. 
New developments in oven heating 
will be of special interest. Bakery 
equipment experts will make up a 
panel on these subjects. 

At the afternoon session on March 
12 T. E. Stevens, American Machine 
& Foundry Co., New York, will serve 
as chairman. Other phases of bak- 
ery equipment will be handled at this 
session. Postwar plant layout, in- 
cluding the principles of such an 
important function for all sizes of 
bakeries, will be discussed. Another 
panel of men well versed in the me- 
chanical operation of bakeries of all 
kinds will expose themselves to the 
questions of the members. 

The morning session on March 13 
will be devoted to sweet goods and 
cakes, and will have as its chairman, 
John Milne, Dorothy Muriel, Boston, 
Mass. Men in the cake and sweet 
goods fields will make up a panel for 
discussion of the details of manufac- 
ture of these bakery items. 

The final sesssion on the afternoon 
of March 13 will continue the discus- 
sion of cakes and will also include 
discussions on pies and on flavoring 
in general. Chairman of this session 
will be A. F. Gerhard, Spang Baking 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Experts in 


these fields will comprise the panels 
selected. 
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SALINA, KANSAS 





For Distributor’s Profits... 


SILVER MIST 


There is a swing back to family flour sales. 
With Silver Mist as your flour department 
leader, you will have a fast start to bigger 
sales ahead. 
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SHELLABARGER MILLS « 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Southeastern Sales Office: 808 Nashville Trust Bldg., NasHvittg, TENN. 


Central States Sales Office: Suite 1940, Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg., 50 West Broad Street, CoLumBus, O10 














Capacity 3,000 
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Cwts. 


“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
- 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


* Lockport, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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r Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


Wisconsin Rye Flour 





BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











McVEIGH 2 CO. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10 


th ST. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


* KANSAS CITY 6, MO. OTTAWA KANSAS 
























Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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Yesterday, Today & Temonrr0ew 


Salt Fertilizer 


NEBRASKA farmer, Jakob Jo- 
hannsen, increased corn yields 
in 1946 by the use of plain, ordinary 
salt. He has a Crofton type soil and 
used the salt near the top of a hill 
that previously had eroded consid- 
erably. The soil is light, and it has 
a deposit of heavy lime concretions. 
The amount of salt added was not 
measured, but the owner reported 
the ground was fairly white with it. 
County Agent R. A. Stewart is not 
recommending the practice except as 
a limited test on eroded soils. The 
20-ft strip treated by Mr. Johannsen 
produced a heavy growth, ears were 
large, well-filled, and solid, and the 
foliage was dark green. This was in 
comparison with a field pale in color, 
with puny stalks and small, poorly- 
filled ears. 

Side-dressing table beets, with 500 
lbs of common salt to the acre, has 
resulted in gains averaging three tons 
of topped beets in the state of New 
York. The cost was approximately 
$2.50 an acre. Any cheap form of salt 
is effective; however, rock salt is 
easier to apply as a_ side-dressing. 
Even where sodium nitrate fertilizer 
was used, the application of salt in- 
creased yields.—Successful Farming. 

= 

In the Middle Ages the peasant 
was forced to have his grain ground 
by the baron who owned the mill at 
a stipulated fee of about one bag of 
grain out of 10. If the peasant de- 
cided to get his own mill and grind 
his own grain, his house was searched 
and the mill destroyed. 


= = & 


Imaginary Pepper 

HEN black pepper practically 

disappeared and white pepper 
became hard to get, many cafes 
served shakers with small holes. One 
restaurant operator plugged the holes 
entirely. Diners would shake the 
white pepper container. Nine out of 10, 
he said thought they had peppered 
their meat and were content. —Path- 
finder News Magazine. 


= i~] 
Pasture Improvement 


ARL ABELS, a farmer of Brant- 

ford, Ont., Canada, is charging 
his neighbors $20 an acre to improve 
their pastures under a plan called 
“Evergreen Pastures.” “The charge 
includes necessary seed, fertilizer and 
lime, recommendations on establish- 
ment, and grazing management. Over 
300 farmers, with a total of 6,000 
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“Young Bill,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish Riv- 
er Roller Mills, “has been kind of studyin’ up on 


intangible was. 
*;. in’ for sure I told Bill that it 


since millin’ got healthier lately it kind of ’peared 
like it was money a feller had in the bank that he 
didn’t jes’ know where it come from after he’d payed 
the taxes that he didn’t hardly know where they 


how to keep the books 
so’s to show ef’n we make 
any profit or not an’ t’oth- 
er day he come in an’ 
said did I know what a 
Not know- 


seemed to me ’sif it was 
what we used to fergit to 
put in to find how much 
it cost to grind flour, but 


—R.E.S. 














acres of pasture, have already bought 
the service. 

On one farm, a six-acre pasture so 
improved and managed, carried 18 
cows, whose milk production was 
maintained with very little grain and 
concentrates. Quality and quantity 
of pasture has increased three to four 
times. The United States has 400,- 
000,000 acres of pasture land on 
farms, many of them crying for at- 
tention.—Successful Farming. 


In the days of Joseph, the punish- 
ment for making bad flour was im- 
prisonment and death. At any rate, 
that’s what happened to the chief of 
the Egyptian Pharaoh’s bakers. 


Strange Will 


N accordance with- the terms of a 

will left by the famous but ec- 
centric Biddenden Siamese . twins, 
cakes are distributed free every 
Easter to the populace in Biddenden, 
Kent, Eng. 

The one stipulation is that the 
cakes bear the likeness of the twins 
and that the recipients offer up pray- 
ers that no such calamity will hap- 
pen to any other family in Bidden- 
den. 

Incredibly enough, the cakes have 
been distributed each and every East- 
er since their death in 1134 by only 
one family of bakers—generation to 
generation—and by the terms of the 
weird will the practice shall continue 
until “the end of time or as soon 
thereof as convenient.” 


The annual gift is financed from 
a special endowment fund accrued 
from property owned by the twins 
in Biddenden. According to mathe- 
maticians the sum will go on forever. 
Already it exceeds many thousands of 
pounds sterling. 


Special Service 
ORKING girls who keep house 
after office hours in Riverside, 
Calif., have found a champion. The 
Lewis Food Stores there offer them a 
refrigerated “will-call” service. 


On the way to the office, the ca- 
reer girl selects her groceries, then 
“checks” them in a stall of a large 
refrigerator. In the evening when 
she stops by again, a hostess hands 
her the perfectly-kept purchases. And 
home she goes with her load of the 
nice vegetables, meats and scarce 
items which full-time housewives 
usually grab long before the working 
day ends.—Pathfinder News Maga- 
zine. 


P<} 
Ancient Greek millers weren’t 
called millers. They were called 
pounders. 


Aé She Is Spoke 


HE following ad, according to Ad- 

vertiser’s Weekly (“the organ of 
British Advertising’) appeared in a 
Siamese newspaper; it seems to be 
some “house” promotion: 

“The news of English. We tell the 
latest. Writ in perfect style, and 


most earlyest. Do a murder get 
commit, we hear and tell of it. Do a 
mighty chief die, we publish it, and 
in borders of sombre. Staff has each 
one been college, and writ like the 
Kipling and the Dickens. We circu- 
late every town, and extortionate not 
for advertising. Buy it.’’—Tide. 


They bury their bread when b:k- 
ing it, do the Maoris of New Zealaid. 
They dig a four foot hole, 18 ins de«p. 
They build a wood fire on rocks. 
When the stones are hot, the fire is 
put out and water is thrown in ‘he 
hole to generate steam. Then in gves 
the dough, on the hot rocks, covered 
with leaves, the hole refilled, and 
packed with dirt till no steam cin 
escape. The food cooks quickly 2d 
deliciously. 


Ki hi 


IVE years of research at the 

South Dakota State College | x- 
periment Station have shown thiat 
“burning bush” or ‘‘fireweed,” as ti.is 
plant is called locally, yields satis- 
factory forage that can be made i: to 
good-quality hay. It is drouth resiste at 
and produces abundant leafy grow'h. 
Control of this annual is accoin- 
plished by mowing to prevent secd 
formation. Kochia was made into 
hay when approximately 24 inches 
high. Its protein content ranged 
from 11 to 17%. Fiber content was 
relatively low.—Successful Farming. 


Spring Song for 
a Miller 


There’s a sudden stirring of sprout- 
ing wheat, 

Louder than echoes of marching fect 

Gaily and strongly the spring wins 
blow, 

Willow branches are swinging low 

Weary of winter’s harsh routine 

Earth is a hoyden in skirts of green. 

Winter caution is thrust aside, 

Ducks from their coverts are flying 
wide; 

Bold is the song of the woodlaid 
thrush 

Trilling hosannas from. _ springi'g 
bush. 

The miller stands in his open door - 

He, too, would go forth as a troub 
dour. 

It’s a brave new world and he is oe 

With earth and wind, with song aid 
sun. 

There’s sudden stirring of sprouti! g 
wheat, 

Louder than echoes of marching fect. 


—Sadie Fuller Seagrave. 
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HOW FAR SHOULD WE GOP 


W E have doubtless on earlier occasions con- 
; fessed in these comments our lack of full 
confidence in the International Food Commission, 
with its rather grandiose plans for controlling, or 
at least strongly influencing, the production and 
distribution and pricing of the world’s food sup- 
plies. We are quite sure this feeling of doubt is 
not due to lack of consideration of the tragedy 
of widespread hunger and starvation of millions 
in many lands. Rather it arises from a regret- 
table lack of faith in the planning of well inten- 
tioned men in the atmosphere of scheming result- 
ing from power politics and a warborn inclina- 
tion to impose upon the charity and good will of 
people and nations for objectives far removed 
from idealism. 

We have been especially concerned by the gen- 
erosity with which nations who contribute little 
or nothing in the way of food supplies have been 
free to devise international pools to which one or 
two nations, especially in the case of wheat, con- 
tribute the supplies while the others assume to 
direct their allotment and use. Some of these 
schemes have even proposed a world price level 
based upon cost of production without regard to 
the standard of living of producers in this coun- 
try as related to that prevailing in other surplus 
producing nations. Typical of how this would in- 
ev:tably apply is well illustrated by the British- 
Canadian unilateral wheat agreement under 
which western Canada’s wheat growers receive 
$1.55 per bushel for wheat shipped to Britain as 
compared with the world price of $2.29. Anoth- 
er example is seen in Australia where the grower 
receives 84 cents for wheat which the government 
seils for $2.18, with a vague promise to give the 
grower one half the difference at some future 
time. 

An instance of similar sort is the Chinese 
“squeeze” on American flour, with the millers re- 
quired in instances to invoice the flour at several 
do\lars a sack above the price actually paid so 
that the government, using American flour to re- 
lieve distress, is enabled to take a generous rake- 
off, which in this country is generally described 
as “graft.” 

The cases mentioned are known to us only be- 
cause of our own familiarity with and authorita- 
tive knowledge of the application of overhead gov- 
ernment operations in the grain and flour trade. 
It is not to be doubted that the same juggling is 
current in the trade in foodstuffs of every kind 
the moment they are taken out of the hands of 
private trading and carried on by government 
agencies. Even in such a high-minded and high- 
purposed organization as UNRRA, the methods 
employed in buying and distributing lacked much 
not only in efficiency and economy but for months 
were tainted with reluctantly made charges of 
gross waste and personal profiteering. It is to be 
hoped that the real truth about these matters 
never will be revealed, because it was a generous 
and nobly inspired undertaking and unquestion- 
ably accomplished in relief of human suffering a 
degree of success which merited forgiveness of 
its obvious faults. 

Yet these events of past and current record 
cast a long and discouraging shadow over the no- 
bly conceived new schemes for distributing food 
surpluses of those who have through the present 
and needy future years among those who have 
not. Human greed along with human faults and 
failures all have place in the picture so prominent 
as to confuse and misdirect the honest efforts of 
idealism and to discourage the most hopeful. 

America, because in large part of the grace of 
God, but also because of the industry and thrift 
of its people, has great store of wealth and equal- 
ly great stores of food so tragically needed else- 
Where. But because of these blessings it also has 
Store of envy, to the point of hatred, of many less 
fortunate nations and peoples even greater today 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


than in the years following the previous war of 
nations when we came to be called “Uncle Shy- 
lock” even by those with whom we were in alli- 
ance through the hard years of strife. 

It is encouraging to know that Mr. Hoover is 
associated with the present worldwide battle 
against starvation, because, in the recollection of 
past experience with both his great heart and his 
practical wisdom we know that he will do much 
to prevent misdirection of effort and failure to 
obtain results in time of so great need. Yet even 
Mr. Hoover will do well to keep in mind an an- 
cient proverb, which we perhaps have before 
quoted in these comments: “He who gives twice 
yields a claim; he who accepts thrice establishes 
a lien.” 


e@e ee 
A FAIR LABOR PLATFORM 


EST some of our readers may have failed to 
note the press summary of the labor legisla- 
tion recommended by the Brookings Institution 
as the result of extensive study and research in 
the present situation, we are printing it here in 
full: 

The public interest demands that industry- 
wide bargaining be prohibited under the anti- 
trust law. 

Existing restrictions on the employer’s 
right of free speech in connection with labor 
disputes should be ended. 

Discrimination against workers who do 
not belong to a union should be removed. 
The closed shop or any other kind of union 
preference which requires such discrimina- 
tion should be declared illegal. 

Organizational strikes should be penalized. 

Sympathetic and jurisdictional strikes 
should be prohibited, along with secondary 
boycotts. 

Both employers and employees should be 
required to bargain collectively. At pres- 
ent only employers are required to do so. 

The conciliation service should be re- 
moved from the Department of Labor and 
placed in an independent agency. At pres- 
ent it suffers from being in a department 
expressly charged with promoting the inter- 
ests of labor. 

The present National Labor Relations 
Board, which is both judge and prosecutor, 
should be abolished, and a new one created 
whose functions would be solely judicial. 
Prosecution of cases would be handled by a 
separate unit in the Department of Justice. 
These few paragraphs outline a program 

which, in our judgment, is so broadly fair and 
just that it might well be adopted as a platform 
by every unprejudiced citizen of the nation. In 
contrast to the biased and prejudiced laws enact- 
ed in the early years of the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration and thereafter applied by an even more 
biased and prejudiced administration, this pro- 
gram is well devised, not to take away “the 
rights of labor’ but to limit the power of an or- 
ganized one tenth of the nation’s population and 
put it on even ground with employers thereby 
protecting the interest of the whole nation and 
all of its people. 

Its embodiment into law, with the authority 
of state and federal courts restored to comply 
with the clear expression and intent of the Con- 
stitution, would in an unbelievably short time ef- 


AL 


_fectively restore labor peace and insure the pros- 


perity of the nation and the whole people—par- 
ticularly including labor whether organized or 
free. 

For our own part, we are willing to accept it 
as our platform with the prayerful hope that 
Congress will have the wisdom and the courage 
to embody it into the law of the land regardless of 
the threats of union bosses and political consid- 
erations in advance of the next election. 


GOOD WAY TO SPEND MONEY 


AYBE it’s all wrong to suggest right now 

that Uncle Sam should spend another nickel. 
But since we know very well that he’s going to 
squander, in the next fiscal period, not one nickel 
but many, and that very few of the lot will go 
for full value received, how can it be exactly im- 
moral to suggest one right way to spend? 

The nickel in this case—and it does seem about 
that size when measured by the astronomical 
billions that are set up for other things—is $10,- 
000,000 for a census of business, and a commen- 
surate sum for a census of manufactures, already 
authorized by law. Work on the latter, covering 
1945, was stopped when the 79th Congress failed 
to ante up. 

In the first year following the end of hostili- 
ties a good start was made in building up the 
statistical service programs of the Department of 
Commerce from their meager wartime levels. But 
the basic data are obsolete. Current laws re- 
quire the census of manufactures every two years, 
and a census of business formerly was undertaken 
every 10 years. There has been no census in either 
area since 1939. 

Topping all the statistical inadequacies that 
derive from lack of money with which to conduct 
the much needed new surveys is the confusion 
and accompanying frustration that stem from a 
poorly related government program. In addition 
to the censuses already mentioned, there is a 
census of agriculture every five years and the 
original census of population every 10 years. When 
all these get done, the still bigger task remains 
of converting mountains of raw facts into usable 
information. This, for lack of enough men and 
machines, usually takes two or three years, and 
the finished product often is outdated and dimin- 
ished in value before it is ready for use. 


WHY BRITAIN LACKS BREAD 

EVIEWING all the dolorous details of Bri- 

tain’s inadequate bread supply, the Miller, 
one of England’s flour journals, comes pointedly 
and warningly to the conclusion that however 
the situation is to be explained, and there are 
many explanations, blame can be assessed in the 
end to one thing only (and we quote): “The sys- 
tem of state control and bulk buying which has 
strangled incentive.” 

“Under private enterprise,” the editor of the 
Miller points out, “both importer and exporter 
went all out to get grain delivered as quickly as 
possible. Time was previous—reputations and 
future orders were at stake. Now it means noth- 
ing. No one is interested enough that they would 
move heaven and earth to speed deliveries as 
was common under private enterprise. Then, if 
the importer wanted grain badly enough, he got 
ships and got it delivered with a minimum of de- 
lay. Britain never went short of grain even when 
grain was scarce.” 

Our British contemporary makes no claim of 
discovery; what he says is well enough known to 
the breadstuffs industries of his country. What 
he hopes to do is to persuade the British public, so 
strongly bent on the socialistic state controls of 
the moment, that “private enterprise always de- 
livered the goods on time.’”’ Another lesson of the 
hour lies in the coal crisis. 
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we can tell you that CHIEF 
JO is the flour you need 
for better baking wherever 
High Protein Content is of 
prime importance. 

The ‘'Chief'! is a natural 
leader, and—because of his 
great strength—the popular 
choice for hearth breads and 
other products demanding 
a high gluten mix. 

Give CHIEF JO a trial in 
your shop, and you'll soon 
be among that growing tribe 
of satisfied users! 
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A ComPLeTE LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 

Standard Patent 

CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 

PURE SILVER 

Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 








Flax Support Bases, 
Differentials 
Announced by USDA 


Washington, D. C.—United States 
Department of Agriculture announced 
Feb. 13 that its program to sup- 
port 1947-crop flaxseed at $6 bu, U. 
S. No. 1 grade, Minneapolis basis, 
will be implemented by means of (1) 
loans to producers; (2) contracts 
with processors who agree to pay 
farmers not less than the applicable 
support price, and (3) Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchases of flaxseed, if 
necessary, to assure producers receiv- 
ing the support price. 

Flaxseed grading U. S. No. 1 will 
be supported at the following base 
prices: $6 bu at Mankato, Minneap- 
olis and Red Wing, Minn., Chicago 
and Portland; $6.25 at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco; $5.85 at Fredonia, 
Kansas; $5.80 at Corpus Christi, 
Harlingen and Houston, Texas. 

Price differentials: support prices 
for No. 2 flaxseed will be 5c bu less 
than the prices specified for No. 1 
flaxseed. No support price is speci- 
fied for flaxseed which does not grade 
U. S. No. 1 or No. 2. A bushel is 56 
Ibs after deduction for dockage. 

In determining support prices for 
farmers, the actual cost of freight, 
transportation tax, and handling 
charges will be deducted from the 
base price. Handling charges under 
the loan and purchase program will 
not exceed 8c bu unless otherwise ap- 
proved by the department. 

The support price will be effective 
beginning with the harvest of the 
1947 crop and remain in effect until 
March 1, 1948, in Arizona, California 
and Texas, and until June 1, 1948, in 
other states. 
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MARCH FLOUR EXPORTS 
GIVEN BOARD APPROVAL 


Toronto, Ont. — Canadian Wheat 
Board authorization of flour exports 
to Class 2 countries for mill ship- 
ment during March was received by 
Canadian mills recently. Approved 
countries show no change from those 
of February, but the list may be 
modified by the board at any time. 








REUNION OF FIRST AIB 
_ CLASS PLANNED 


Chicago, Ill.—As plans progress for 
the reunion of the alumni association 
of the American Institute School of 
Baking to be held March 11 at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in conjunc- 
tion with the annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, interest is focusing on the 
members of the first graduating class. 

Every effort is being made by AIB 
officials to reach all of these men, to 
urge them to be present for the re- 
union. Among those members of the 
first class working on plans for this 
reunion are Robert M. Woods of 
Evanston and Robert W. Brooks of 
New York City. It has been indicat- 
ed that Alfonso Velasco of Mexico 
City will be among those present. 

Other members of the first class 
were: Armand Hecht, Herman Albers, 
Joseph Weil, Wilbur Cushman, Har- 
ry Vories, Leslie Weber, Harry Ful- 
ton, Harry Long, Joseph Roe, Simon 
H. Balling, Henry Stein, I. J. 
Meninga, Harold Payne, Carl Ritter, 
M. Hollingshead, F. R. Deininger and 
B. M. Ehlich. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY | 

















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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= AGED = 
— ~~ 
Fully aged flour—ready to use— 

available after present emergency. 







ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





WHITE WHEAT. 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 
CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
















ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


. Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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— SINCE 1877 — 


White 


SNUBUDDY 
FLOUR 


PLAIN 
PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


There is no lost 
motion hee the flour 
distributor who sells 
SNOBUDDY. 

Sales efforts always 
pay off handsomely 
... for the real 
kitchen quality of 
SNOBUDDY makes 
it easier to get and 


hold new customers. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING (CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 


Cala lialact 








Jan. 1 Soybean 
Stocks Set at 
155,000,000 Bus 


Washington, D. C.—Stocks of soy- 
beans in all positions on and off farms 
on Jan. 1, 1947, totaled 155,000,000 
bus, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reports. This total includes 
36,500,000 bus on farms and 36,600,- 
000 in interior mills, elevators, ware- 
houses and other establishments as 
estimated by the BAE; 60,000,000 bus 
held at processing plants, as enumer- 
ated by the Bureau of the Census, and 
21,700,000 bus reported at terminals 
by the Production and Marketing 
Administration. 

Total stocks on Jan. 1, 1946, 
amounted to 154,000,000 bus, slightly 
below the current Jan. 1 stocks. On 
Jan. 1, 1945, total stocks were about 
158,000,000 bus. 

From a supply of about 201,000,000 
(stocks of 4,300,000 bus Oct. 1, 1946, 
plus 1946 production of 196,700,000 
bus) disappearance during the period 
Oct. 1, 1946, to Jan. 1, 1947, amount- 
ed to 46,300,000 bus. Of this 41,652,- 
000 bus were crushed for oil in the 
final quarter of 1946, according to re- 
ports from the Bureau of the Census. 

Disappearance for the same period 
a year earlier was about 45,900,000 
bus of which crushings amounted to 
37,788,000 bus. Crushings during the 
1945-46 season left stocks at an ex- 
tremely low level on Oct. 1, 1946. If 
the more rapid rate of crushings as 
reported in the last three months of 
1946 were to continue, it is evident 
that the supply would be exhausted 
before 1947 crop soybeans become 
available. This is allowing for seed 
requirements, for the usual quanti- 
ties fed on farms and used for human 
consumption, and for a small amount 
for export. 

STOCKS OF SOYBEANS JAN. 1, 1947, 

WITH COMPARISONS 
(Thousand bushels) 


Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, 
Position 1945 1946 1946 1947 
On farms .... 41,998 43,267 2,118 36,482 


Int. mills, elevs. 
40,137 39,572 268 36,588 


& whses.* .. 
Processing 
DIAM 2c cece 47,708 46,255 1,793 60,021 











Terminals .... 24,446 24,423 157 21,704 
Steel & wood- 

en bins ..... 3,523 400 0 0 
Total all 

positions ...157,812 153,917 4,336 164,795 





STOCKS OF SOYBEANS IN INTERIOR 
MILLS, ELEVATORS AND WARE- 
HOUSES,* JAN. 1, 1947, BY 
STATES, WITH COMPARISONS 


(Thousand bushels) 
Jan.1 ce] 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 

-the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


* 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS 12s 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 














Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 








ct.1, Jan.1, 

State 1946 1946 1947 
a 2,744 30 2,610 
EmGiane ....cceve 4,538 39 2,848 
oT Ree 18,806 43 17,954 
MRIGMIBGR § ceccccce 191 3 228 
Minnesota ....... 650 15 1,304 
BOE bb.0 066006000 11,070 62 9,559 
Missouri ......... 645 4 548 
po Ree 219 4 195 
VIPMIBIA. secccecces 35 2 49 
North Carolina ... 126 1 75 
Mississippi ...... 46 3 72 
Other states ..... 502 62 1,146 
WD karscevcss 39,572 268 36,588 


*Excludes stocks in processing plants 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census 
and commercial stocks at terminals re- 
ported by the Grain Branch, Production 
and Marketing Administration. 
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CCC DECEMBER SALES 


Washington, D. C.—Recorded do- 
mestic sales of agricultural products 
from inventories of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. totaled $58,106,573 in 
December, ‘the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported. The 
total included sale of $1,817,514 in 
grain products. 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuurne Co., Inman, Kan. 











Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, NW. Y. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
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AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Reduction in Bread 
Ration Discussed 
in England 


London, Eng.—The question as to 
whether it will be necessary to re- 
duce the bread ration in Britain 
within the near future is a matter 
of considerable concern to the govern- 
ment at the present time. 

Food Minister John Strachey has 
denied that there is any immediate 
danger of a smaller bread ration but 
he said his concern was the slow- 
ness of the shipments of the Ameri- 
can allocation. 

From private sources it is stated 
that substantial quantities of Ameri- 
can and Canadian flour were pur- 
chased during January by the Food 
Minister, but it is thought unlikely 
that these purchases are entirely 
for home consumption. A good deal 
of satisfaction is expressed at the 
recent successful conclusion of nego- 
tiations with Argentina for the ship- 
ment of 500,000 tons of wheat during 
the spring and summer, which it is 
believed should make up the deficit 
in Britain’s import needs during the 
current cereal year. 

On the other hand, during a recent 
debate on the food situation in the 
House of Lords, a government spokes- 
man drew a very gloomy picture for 
the remainder of the current season. 
He said that the acute shortages in 
the world supply of the major food- 
stuffs would persist throughout the 
crop year 1946-47 and that in spite 
of the wheat harvests in the four ma- 
jor exporting countries being 7,000,- 
000 tons larger than last year the 
quantities available for export would 
be 6,000,000 tons less. Exports had 
fallen short of expectations, which, 
he said, was due primarily to short- 
ages of inland transportation in North 
America and the labor difficulties in 
the United States. There was an 
accumulation of stocks in America 
while in this country, at the end of 
December, stocks were at an uncom- 
fortably low level and a reduction 
in the bread ration might yet be in- 
escapable. 

Lord Woolton, Britain’s Food Min- 
ister during the war, joining in the 
debate, asked whether the time had 
not come when there should be some 
alteration in the wartime practice re- 
garding the obtaining and distribu- 
tion of food. Plans that were effec- 
tive during the war were not neces- 
sarily the best in peace. 

“Many members of the govern- 
ment,” he said, “have adopted as an 
article of faith, that bulk buying 
meant economic buying. Surely ex- 
perience is leading them to disillu- 
sionment. Bulk buying always leads 
to the protection of the inefficient 
producer at the cost of the taxpayer 
or the consumer.” 

He asked the government to pon- 
der whether the British people were 


not better provided for when they 
trusted to the free enterprise of trad- 
ers. 
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VACATIONS IN ARIZONA 

Toronto, Ont.—Norman H. Camp- 
bell, president of Lakeside Milling 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and a direc- 
tor of the Ontario Flour Millers As- 
sociation, left recently for Arizona 
where he plans to spend a vacation 
of several weeks. For some years 
now Mr. Campbell has been spending 
part of the winters there. 
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BISCUIT INDUSTRY COUNCIL 
FORMED BY BRITISH GROUPS 


London, Eng.—A new organization, 
known as the Biscuit Industry Coun- 
cil has been formed to provide an of- 
ficial channel for communication be- 
tween the biscuit industry of the 
United Kingdom and the government 
in regard to matters of commercial 
or economic policy affecting the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

Representatives from the follow- 
ing associations will serve on this 
council: The National Association of 
Biscuit Manufacturers, the British 
Cake and Biscuit Association, Nation- 
al Ice Cream Biscuit Association, As- 
sociated Oatcake Manufacturers and 
Northern Ireland Biscuit Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

The first chairman of the council is 
Sir C. Eric Palmer of Huntley & 
Palmers, Ltd., biscuit manufacturers 
of Reading and London, and the sec- 
retary is Sydney G. Bailey, 23A Lime 
St., London, E. C. 3, who served as 
secretary of the Cake and Biscuit 
Manufacturers Wartime Alliance, 
Ltd., during the war. 

The new organization will take the 
place of the Cake and Biscuit Manu- 
facturers Wartime Alliance, Ltd., 
which was a pooling of the industry 
during the war to carry out the re- 
quirements of the government in re- 
spect to manpower and factory space, 
to protect the future of the industry 
and to produce, by systemized plan- 
ning and distribution of manufacture, 
a target of 200,000 tons of biscuits 
per annum of the army and the ci- 
vilian population. 
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STABILIZATION OF WHEAT 
PROPOSED IN AUSTRALIA 


London, Eng.—A bill to stabilize 
the Australian wheat industry has 
passed through the federal govern- 
ment at Canberra and now awaits 
the action of state parliaments which 
must pass complementary legislation 
before it can become law. 

The bill aims to give a reasonable 
guaranteed minimum price to the 
grower, irrespective of world supply 
and demand. At the same time it 
would stabilize the price paid by con- 
sumers in Australia. This stable price 
is $1.03%4 bu. At present the world 
price is well above this figure, but 
the bill proposes to establish a fund 
from which growers would receive 
additional payments to bring their 

















selling prices up to this figure dur- 
ing possible price slumps. 

If the price of wheat sold overseas 
is above this figure but not exceed- 
ing $1.90, half of the amount over 
will be kept from the wheat grower’s 
return and paid into the fund. The 
whole of any amount over $1.90 will 
be paid to the grower. 

For example, if the Australian 
price were $1.03% and the overseas 
price $1.43%4 and half of the wheat 
were exported, growers would receive 
$1.0344 for what was sold in Australia 
and $1.23% for that part of the crop 
sold overseas. The remaining 20c 
would go into the fund. 

The bill is designed to operate for 
the crop season just finished and for 
the next four years. Provision is 
made in the bill for a ballot among 
wheat growers on whether they want 
the scheme. 
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W. A. MURPHY HEADS 
RELIANCE GRAIN CO. 


Winnipeg, Man. — W. A. Murphy 
has been elected president of the 
Reliance Grain Co., Ltd. He succeeds 
Sidney T. Smith, who died Jan. 31. 
Other officers are C. G. Murphy and 
C. Gordon Smith, vice presidents; 
Harold A, Smith, treasurer, and J. D. 
Moran, secretary. 
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ONTARIO FEED GRAINS 
25,000,000 BUS SHORT 


Toronto, Ont. — Ontario farmers 
are 25,000,000 bus short of feed grain, 
or about one quarter of their winter 
requirements, the provincial minister 
of agriculture reports. He attrib- 
uted the shortage to lack of railway 
cars to bring grain in from elevators 
at the head of the lakes. 

Some farmers have been forced to 
use cereal grains, which had been in- 
tended for seed purposes, to feed 
their livestock. Had these not been 
available, farmers would have been 
forced to sell livestock now being 
fed, prior to this time. 

The minister also announced that 
the Ontario Department of Agricul- 
ture this year will experiment with 
the growing of wild grass, which was 
the principal fodder of Buffalo when 
they roamed the prairies. A 100-acre 
tract near Brampton, Ont., has been 
set-aside for this purpose and the 
seed harvested from this land will be 
distributed later to farmers in On- 
tario. In Australia and New Zealand, 
it takes only one acre of this grass 
to feed one.cow, whereas in Ontario 
it requires four to five acres. 
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BETTER GRAINS TOPIC 
OF CROP ASSOCIATION 


Toronto, Ont. — At the annual 
meeting of the Ontario Crop Improve- 
ment Association in Toronto on Feb. 
10, 11 and 12, all factors entering in- 
to greater yields per acre and higher 
quality of grain were covered by 
speakers outstanding in their knowl- 
edge of the subjects dealt with. 

The necessity for greater produc- 
tion of all agricultural products this 
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year in view of the shortage of world 
food supplies was stressed in prac. 
tically all the addresses. The impor- 
tance of filling existing food con- 
tracts so that markets for Canadian 
agricultural products would not suf- 
fer in future years was pointed out, 

Bigger yields and better crops can 
best be obtained through crop im- 
provement, according to authorities 
on the subject. They stated that 
progress in crop improvement is 
achieved through soil improvement 
and conservation, better cultural 
practices, more thorough weed con- 
trol, use of improved varieties which 
are higher yielding and disease re- 
sistant, improved hay and pasture 
mixtures and better general manaze- 
ment. 
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Canadian Mills 
Maintain High 
Flour Production 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada during the first five months 
of the current crop year amounied 
to 11,687,845 bbls, nearly 1,000,000 
bbls above the output in same period 
of previous crop year the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa, says in 
a recent review. Production in No- 
vember, 1946, reached an all-time 
monthly high, when mills turned out 
2,518,555 bbls. Mills reporting op- 
erations in that month had a total 
rated milling capacity of 93,235 bbls 
per 24-hour day and on the basis of 
a 26-day working period in the month 
103.9% was effective. This  per- 
centage is also a record high and in- 
dicates that at least some mills op- 
erated more than the customary 
number of days per month. 

Exports of flour during the first 
five months of the present season 
amounted to 6,288,663 bbls, as against 
5,090,553 bbls in the same period of 
1945-46. 

The following table gives a rec- 
ord of production and exports dur- 
ing the past nine years together with 
statistics for the first five months of 
the current crop year: 


(Barrels of 196 Ibs) 








Production Export 
LLC | rere 2,867,728 3,609,605! 
1938-39 ....... 2 
1939-40 ....., , 
1940-41 .... 288, 
1941-42 .... »205,7 
1942-43 .... 575, 
1943-44 .... ,464, 
1944-45 .... »923,832 
BRMEOOE eu ¥ces acted a's 5 ,786,1 71 
1946-47 August °...... 977,008 
September . »296,125 
a 985,726 
November »368, 050 
721, 


December 2,350,040 


Total, 5 months ..... 11,687,845 


Same period 1945-46... 10,747,947 5,090,5 
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U. K.-CANADIAN FIGURES 
ON FLOUR TRADE DIFFER 


Toronto, Ont. — In an article on 
United Kingdom trade by the com- 
mercial counsellor for Canada _ in 
London, England, which appeared in 
a recent issue of a Canadian govern- 
ment publication, it is stated that the 
import movement of wheat and flour 
shows a decline. 

United Kingdom wheat imporis 
fell from 291,000 tons in October, 
1946, to 269,000 tons in November, 
the article says, of which Canada 
supplied all but 46,663 tons credited 
to the United States. Flour imports 
of a mere 6,400 tons, as compared 
with 40,300 tons in October, were the 
lowest on record. There were no 
imports of flour from Canada in No- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


KMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 















The Hallmark °° 
of Quality 


/ PERCY KENT $ 
” BAG LOMPANY ,° 


ee 





DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


hee 











vember. 


On the other hand, Canada 
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supplied all the imported oats in No- 
vember (22,990 tons). 


Notwithstanding 


the _ foregoing 


statement that Canada supplied no 
flour to the United Kingdom in No- 


vember, Dominion 


Bureau of Statis- 


tics records show shipments of 290,- 
505 bbls of flour from Canada to the 


U. K. or orders in 


5 MONTHS 
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CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 


that month. 








59,892,782 BUS 


Toronto, Ont.— Export clearances 


of Canadian wheat 


in December, 


1946, and in the five months ending 
December, compiled by the statistics 
branch of the Board of Grain Com- 


missioners, follow: 


Great Britain and 


Northern Ireland ... 


Hire 
British South 


BEE 66. 60S SoD Se aeae8 


Malta 
Barbados 
Jamaica 


Egypt 


pi. So ) ere ei re 


Belgium 
France 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Portugal 
Switzerland 


Dominican Republic .. 


Brazil 
Chile 

Colombia . 
Ecuador 


Total foreign 
countries 


Grand total exported. 





Africa.. 
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Five mos 
ending 
Dec., 1946 Dec., 1946 
bus bus 














8,511,254 40,351,859 
+ Ace 1,244,391 
conses 1,708,645 

. weaees 2,008,905 
a rrrry 722,431 
© eee 1,000 
© teow 6,369 
. sabres 2 
46,043,602 

- 655,810 3,109,433 
oe eceee 632,573 
- 615,193 2,617,002 
* Chases 325,126 
- 336,000 2,681,977 
- 224,000 1,441,721 
- 329,276 655,176 
oo -eecese 1,009,702 
6,674 10,011 

© seeses 1,043,232 
¢  eeeece 37,437 
235,013 271,124 
166 14,666 

- 2,302,132 13,849,180 
-10,813,386 59,892,782 





VANCOUVER EXPORTS 
SET MARK IN JANUARY 
Vancouver, B. C. — Export grain 


shipments from this port in January 
totaled 7,485,644 bus to set a new 


monthly mark for 


the crop year. In 


addition 616,933 bus were shipped 
from the neighboring port of New 


Westminster, 


bringing the British 


Columbia total for the month to 8,- 
102,577 bus, according to Vancouver 
Grain Exchange figures. 

Of the Vancouver shipments last 
month 7,058,993 bus were consigned 
to the United Kingdom and the Con- 


tinent, mainly the former. 


Central 


and South America took 426,651 bus 
largely for relief purposes. 
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NO PRICE RAISE FOR 
CANADIAN FEED MILLS 


Toronto, Ont.—The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board of Canada has 
ruled that formula feed mills must 
show financial hardship before it will 
grant permission to increase the ceil- 
ing prices of feed, as requested by 
the Canadian feed trade because of 
the recent advance in the cost of 


bags. 


The price board ruled that un- 


til such time as data have been filed, 


indicating that 


operating results 


would be seriously impaired if such 
costs have to be absorbed, there will 
be no authority granted for an in- 
creased ceiling in feed prices. 
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RETURNS FROM VACATION 

Toronto, Ont.—Clayton W. Heim- 
becker of the Toronto branch of Par- 
rish & Heimbecker, Ltd., here, has 
returned from a vacation in Florida. 
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VISITS TORONTO OFFICE 
Toronto, Ont.—Norman Heimbeck- 


er of Parrish & 


Heimbecker, Ltd., 


flour, feed and grain dealers, Winni- 


peg, Man., visited 


the Toronto office 


of his firm recently. 









































TRI-STATE MILLING CO. rapip city, s. D. 














” M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain ‘ben. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











SoFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Family - 


Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 








CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


MILLING 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WHEAT 


FROM EVERY PRO- 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - — - hn! ‘tae * 

i ‘olum ew Yor! ashville Peoria 
= ‘leat pam ne Chicago Enid Galveston 

“ a , Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 








American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


““Gooch’s Best”’ 





SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 





to Make All Baked Things 


Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





Western King Fiour__ 





Untform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








A 


NAT 





Lamar, Colo. 
Chandler, Ariz. 


LFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
IONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Charleston, Mo. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Like a “star” salesman, these outstanding 


brands always make a good impression on 


the buyer. You can count on them to give 


consumer satisfaction always ... and that’s 


a firm foundation for a growing flour dis- 


tributing business. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 





E. IRBER, Agent 





Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Ch of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





We ARE LARGE BUYERS ] 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


L Minneapolis, Minnesota 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 














Co-op Buying Its 
Own Consignments 
Legal, Court Rules 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association has a 
legal right to buy for its own account 
grain shipped to it as a commission 
merchant, the Minnesota supreme 
court ruled last week. 

The decision, delivered by Asso- 
ciate Justice C. R. Magney, sustains 
Judge Kenneth G. Brill of Ramsey 
County district court. Judge Brill 
knocked out an order of the state 
railroad and warehouse commission 
July 19, 1946, directing the associa- 
tion to “cease and desist” from such 
practices. 

The supreme court upheld both 
Judge Brill and Attorney General 
J. A. A. Burnquist, who pointed out 
the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion has permitted such practices for 
13 years. 

In a memorandum attached to his 
order holding that the grain terminal 
association was carrying on lawful 
practices, Judge Brill said: 

“If the construction placed upon 
these statutes is contrary to its in- 
tentions,. it (the legislature) can 
quickly remedy the situation. In the 
meantime there need be no interfer- 
ence with the business of defendant, 
which is important to a great many 
farmers.” 

The supreme court’s decision was 
handed down in a “friendly suit” 
brought by the Clinton co-operative 
Farmers Elevator Association of Clin- 
ton, Minn. 

The Clinton co-operative, as a 
member and stockholder of the grain 
terminal association, sought to en- 
join the association, its officers and 
agents, from purchasing grain for 
its own account. 

The question submitted to the high 
court was whether a co-operative as- 
sociation is exempt from provisions of 
a 1917 law, which forbids any indi- 
vidual or corporation doing business 
as a commission merchant from buy- 
ing on its own account grain con- 
signed to it for sale. 

The FUGTA is owned and con- 
trolled by individual farmers and co- 
operative associations situated prin- 
cipally in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota and Montana. 

The net worth of the association 
on May 31, 1946, was in excess of 
$10,000,000, according to supreme 
court records. 

“Defendant is engaged in the busi- 
ness of marketing grain for its mem- 
bers and patrons on a co-operative, 
nonprofit basis,” said Justice Magney 
in his decision, which was _ unani- 
mous. 

“In ordinary business transactions, 
the buyer, if he resells, is entitled 
to all the profits of the deal. The 
seller has received all he is entitled 
to. If a co-operative is a so-called 
‘buyer’ of the products of its patrons, 
the profits made in the resale inure 
to the seller.” 

The supreme court stressed that 
state law clearly authorizes the for- 
mation of co-operative associations 
to engage in the commission busi- 
ness and gives to such associations 
the power, “either as agent or other- 
wise,” to buy the products of its 
individual members or patrons. 

Twelve corporations engaged in 
business as commission merchants 
served and filed complaints in inter- 
vention in the case. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


* 
Transportation 


Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
© 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 

















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 

















MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
4 Kansas City, Mo. 








S. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


MB»: 
NIAGARA 
DUST COLLECTORS yy 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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LARROWE’S 
Kilu Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











IF BUYING 
MILO * KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 













VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
TELEPHONE " 
maritime] MILLED 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 
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ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 











. e* . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS _ 








PROMPT“, ACCURATE 























Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








The intervenors are G. M. Schuler, 
operator of the Breckenridge Grain & 
Seed Co; Benson-Quinn Co; Atwood- 
Larson Co; Van Dusen Harrington 
Co; Cargill, Inc; Hixon-Gannon Co., 
Inc; McCarthy Bros. Co; Hoover 
Grain Co; Hallet & Carey Co; Kellogg 
Commission Co; Frank H. Higgins Co. 
and McCabe Bros. Co. of Minneapolis. 
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GENERAL BAKING CO. 
SALES HIT RECORD 


1946 Figure of $78,989,493 More Than 
Double 1940 Sales—Net Profits 
Set at $3,964,625 


New York, N. Y.—Net sales of Gen- 
eral Baking Co. reached ay all-time 
high of $78,989,493 in the +52-week 
period ended Dec. 28, 1946, aid were 
more than double 1940 sales, George 
L. Morrison, president, told stock- 
holders in the company’s annual re- 
port. Mr. Morrison forecast another 
substantial increase in sales volume 
this year, due partly to consumer ac- 
ceptance of the new “homogenized” 
Bond bread developed late last year. 

Net profits, after provision for fed- 
eral income taxes, were $3,964,625, 
compared with $1,879,759 in 1945. 
This was equal to $2.092 a share of 
common stock outstanding, after pre- 
ferred dividends, compared with 76.4c 
the previous year. 

Dividends paid during 1946 were 
$8 a share on the preferred stock and 
60c on the common, plus an extra 
of 30c. In addition, a 15c common 
dividend was paid on Feb. 1, 1947. 

Current assets at the close of the 
year amounted to $16,847,983, includ- 
ing $7,954,596 in cash and $1,100,000 
in United States Treasury notes. Cur- 
rent liabilities totaled $6,495,929, 
leaving net working capital of $10,- 
352,054. Inventories of raw materi- 
als, supplies and products were $6,- 
734,191. 

General Baking spent $1,664,560 
last year in improvements. Land 
was purchased for plant expansion at 
Worcester, Mass., and Wichita, Kan- 
sas, and for a sales branch at New 
Brunswick, N. J. Modern traveling 
ovens were installed at Cleveland and 
Steubenville, Ohio, and Tulsa, Okla., 
and an addition was made to the plant 
in the latter city. 

Commenting on the development 
and outlook for the “homogenized” 
bread, Mr. Morrison said, “Our lab- 
oratory and master bakers have de- 
vised a method whereby important 
ingredients are more thoroughly bro- 
ken down and minutely dispersed or 
homogenized, which has helped us to 
produce a loaf of finer texture, more 
excellent flavor and of an amazing 
quality that makes Bond bread stay 
soft and fresh for days longer than 
ordinary. Although the new homog- 
enized Bond bread has been on the 
market only for a short period, it 
has received wide acceptance by gro- 
cer and consumer alike, and under 
present conditions, we look for a sub- 
stantial increase in sales volume dur- 
ing 1947. 

“While our major volume is bread, 
considerable progress is being made in 
the further development and market- 
ing of cakes, cookies and sweet 
goods.” 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EXTRA DIVIDEND 


Directors of United Biscuit Co. of 
America have voted a 25c extra divi- 
dend on common shares in addition 
to the regular quarterly dividend of 
the same amount. The company paid 
two extras last year, 25c in June and 
75¢c in December. 
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... A familiarity with commodity markets that talks price, 
contract, and position even in its sleep . . . a contact that gives 
you the quick slant on every development likely to affect your 


dollar risk . . . coordinated service that gives you fast action 
when prices are playing tag with your profits. 


That’s the kind of service we offer through our 92 offices . . . in 
91 cities... in areas where commodities are grown or processed. 


Big? That’s right—big enough to specialize in every one of the 
38 commodity markets. Big enough to speak with knowledge 
when a fact is in question. Big enough to bring you this morn- 
ing’s spot reports in a matter of minutes over 40,000 miles 
of private wires. And big enough to take the pulse of every 
market, analyze the situation, and deliver the results when you 
need them. 


If this approach makes sense in your business, E 
just write, wire, or phone our office nearest = 
you. Or get in touch with our headquarters = 
office. We'll do the rest. Address Dep’t. W-7. 





MEerriLt LYNCH, PiERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 91 Cities 





TUE MU CL MCLE LMAO AMM UP COC 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE (€0., td. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 







ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading ollere 







Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 

















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 






BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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The American Red Cross 
Car7leS2On ; 





MEMO FROM A.R.C.—We have with 
us this week a guest columnist. His 
initials are A.R.C. Here is what he 
says, and we heartily agree with him: 

“To carry on its postwar activities 
and to expand its relief, health, and 
welfare work at home and overseas, 
the American Red Cross on March 1 
will launch its 1947 fund campaign. 
Upon the generosity of the American 
people depends the success of this 
mammoth humanitarian effort. 

In supporting the American Red 
Cross, the American people are help- 
ing not only members of the armed 
forces and veterans. They are also 
providing warm clothing and milk for 
children and medicines for the sick in 
battle-swept lands; they are helping 
their fellow countrymen in disaster- 
ridden communities; they are helping 
provide nutrition courses for home- 
makers on limited budgets all over 
America; they are making possible 
first aid, water safety, and accident 
prevention courses for men, women 
and children; they are contributing 
to training in home nursing and 
mother and baby care; they are help- 
ing roll surgical dressings made by 
volunteers for service and civilian 
hospitals; they are helping pack 
Junior Red Cross gift boxes and med- 
ical chests for needy boys and girls, 
innocent victims of war overseas. 

“Among the most heartbreaking 
victims are children in European 
mountain areas who were blinded by 
exploding mines in their peaceful 
sheep pastures. Their gratitude for 
Junior Red Cross gifts and for chap- 
ter-produced clothing inspires greater 
giving from the more fortunate peo- 
ple of this country. 

“Today more than one fourth of 
the current budget has been allotted 
to overseas services for the armed 
forces alone to combat the boredom 
of occupation troops and give them 
constructive leisure time opportuni- 
ties; another large percentage will be 
allotted for work with veterans. 

“Money is necessary to carry on 
this work, but who can estimate the 
money value of friendly service to 
teen-age boys in a foreign country or 
to seasoned veterans who may be 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


equally homesick and bewildered in 
their own land? 

“Nearly 3,600 Red Cross workers 
continue to serve able-bodied troops 
in this country and abroad. Another 
2,600 are serving in military and na- 
val hospitals here and overseas, do- 
ing recreational, medical and psychi- 
atric work. 

“Assistance by the Red Cross al- 
ready has been given to a long- 
stretched line of approximately 1,700,- 
000 veterans at the time of their sep- 
aration from service. Red Cross field 
directors are serving in 62 Veterans 
Administration regional offices, with 
more than 1,500 trained Red Cross 
workers engaged in Veterans Admin- 
istration programs. Millions of vol- 
unteers are doing recreational and 
other work in veterans’ hospitals.” 


The J. Walter Thompson Co., 
which has been named advertising 
agent by the Long-Range Program 
Committee of the Millers National 
Federation, its job being to find ways 
to spend a very large part of the in- 
dustry’s $2,500,000 promotion fund in 
the next two years, knew of ways to 
spend $82,000,000 for its numerous 
clients in 1946. The figure is from 
the annual agency survey of Adver- 
tising Age. The Thompson com- 
pany topped the list of the 31 that 
did $10,000,000 or more each—their 
combined total being about $746,000,- 
000. By 1949, its 80th birthday, 
J.W.T. Co. hopes to reach $100,000,- 
000. The 1946 business of the 31 
toppers was up 14% over the previ- 
ous year. 


THIS WEEK’S COVER—Flour mill- 
ing ran in the Washington family. 
George operated three mills on his 
various properties, two in Virginia, 
not far from Mount Vernon, and the 
third in what at the time were the 
wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania. But his 
ancestors in Eng- 
land, too, were 
millers, as Eng- 
lish landowners, 
lay and ecclesi- 
astical, generally 


had been since 
medieval days. 
There were 


two mills at Sul- 
grave Manor, the 
Washington an- 
cestral estate in Northhamptonshire, 
operated as a part of the manorial 
establishment to supply family and 
community needs. The picture on 
this week’s cover, engraved from a 
water color painting by David Neave, 
a Scottish artist, gives a glimpse of 
these mills. A part of the water mill 
is shown at the lower right hand 
corner, and the windmill is daintily 
conspicuous in the upper left. 

The water mill was built in the 
fifteenth century adjoining the mon- 
astery of the Brethren of St. An- 
drew. During the Reformation, when 
Henry VIII bereft most religious 
communities of their property, Sul- 

















grave Manor was purchased from the 
Crown by Lawrence Washington, a 
wealthy wool merchant who had 
twice been mayor of Northampton, 
and from whom George Washington 
was directly descended. 

The construction of the mill was 
somewhat unique. The water supply 
came from a spring about two hun- 
dred yards away and in order to se- 
cure the necessary power, a dam was 
built with a cut below it so that the 
water dropped about twenty feet. 
The mill was then erected over the 
dam, with a mill wheel sixteen feet in 
diameter, inside the building. A cul- 
vert ran under the mill house 
through which the water was carried 
away. Toward the end of its work- 
ing days the water mill was sup- 
plied with a steam engine to sup- 
plant failing water supply. | 

In 1914 Sulgrave Manor was pur- 
chased by a group of British citizens, 
headed by Lord Lee of Fareham, to 
become a perpetual memorial to the 
century of peace between Great 
Britain and the United States, which 
had just been completed. 

The property was partially restored 
in 1921 to its original condition, the 
house being furnished throughout 
with Tudor and Jacobean furniture, 
so that it resembled as nearly as pos- 
sible the original home of the Wash- 
ingtons. 

Set amid beautiful gardens, Sul- 
grave Manor, with the old water 
mill standing idle beside a millpond 
full of reeds and wild fowl, and the 
windmill a silent sentinel of the past, 
has become a favorite place of pil- 
grimage for American visitors to 
England. 

@®e @ 


DOPE FOR DUNKING.—Is coffee a 
proper subject for this column? If 
there is any doubt about this, you are 
respectably asked to consider the 
doughnut and then think what it is 
or ought to be dunked in. You may 
even be one who, when the autocrat 
of your breakfast table isn’t looking, 
likes to sneak a dip with your break- 
fast roll or your crust of toast. Cer- 
tainly, therefore, we should talk of 
coffee; or, rather, we should let some 
one talk who really can talk and does 
it—as, for example, the sparkling 
editorial writer of the Chicago Jour- 
nal of Commerce, to whom our 
thanks for the stolen morsel: 

“The American people, already rich 
in honors, have added fresh laurels to 
their brows. We are now the world’s 
champion coffee drinkers. 

“This championship has been 
gained, not in Olympic games or un- 
der the hot glare of stadium lights, 
but in the cool light of statistics, 
furnished by the National Coffee As- 
sociation. Last year we collectively 
consumed 2,700,000,000 Ibs, or 19 Ibs 
per capita,-thus shattering the for- 
mer record of 16% lbs per person, 
established by the Scandinavians. 

“Now that we are the champs in 
quantity, we should do something 
about quality. Nowhere in this fair 
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land do we find the mixture of chic. 
ory, mothballs, burned barley and 
water which has passed for coffee jn 
France for generations. Nor do we 
provide the feeble stuff which the 
patient British tolerate. Neverthe. 
less, American coffee in the pot, by 
and large, is no bargain. 

“In most restaurants it is usually 
allowed to simmer all day, more wa- 
ter and occasionally more coffec be. 
ing added as needed. The result is an 
appalling concoction, which only a 
two-fisted people like ours can sur. 
vive. 

“Equally villainous is the murky 
army stuff which the GI’s found 
among the horrors of war. 

“In homes, economical house ives 
often use a mere pinch of coffce to 
a gallon of water and then expe:t to 
gain the desired strength for the 
brew by repeated and violent boing. 
The result is hideous—a bevera:e so 
weak that you can drop a dime ina 
full cup and read the date after ii hits 
bottom—yet so revolting in tasic as 
to test the most stoical. 

“Whether coffee is made in a pot, 
prepared in a drip contraption ‘+ in 
a glass coffee-maker, a delicous, 
strong, fragrant, satisfying beve.age 
can be had by following the d yec- 
tions in any good cook-book. It will 
make better, happier men and woinen 
of us all, reduce crime and nervous 
breakdowns, increase produci vity 
and hasten the millennium.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CONSULAR CERTIFICATION 
ENDS ON SOME IMPOXxTS 


Washington, D. C.—Consular cer- 
tification that the shipment is prop- 
erly licensed will no longer be re- 
quired on imports, except impor's of 
items listed on Imports Order 11-63 
and War Foods Order 63, the Civ: lian 
Production Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
jointly on Feb. 7. 

M-63, administered by the CPA, 
now provides import limitations only 
on agave fibers, maguey or caniala, 
molasses and sugar syrup, sisal and 
henequen, and tin. 

WFO-63, administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, lists a much 
larger number of foods and agricul- 
tural items. 

It was explained that for com- 
modities listed in either order a spe- 
cial certificate would be required, in- 
cluding the number of the import 
authorization which has been grint- 
ed. This should accompany each con- 
sular invoice. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PATENT OWNER ENTITLED 
TO LATER IMPROVEMENTS 


Washington, D. C.—This week ‘he 
U. S. Supreme Court ruled that o .n- 
ers of patents who license pate its 
are entitled to improvements mde 
on these patents by the licensee. ‘he 
ruling was handed down in an aci.on 
brought by the Transparent Wr ip- 
ping Machinery Corp., which 1as 
licensed the Stokes-Smith Co. un ‘er 
one of its patents. The decision 1a 
the effect of making all patent ‘m- 
provements made on the basic }2t- 
ent by the licensee the property of 
the Transparent Wrapping Machin: ry 
Corp. 














BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLEVELAND OFFICE MOVED 

Cleveland, Ohio.—The Cleveland °f- 
fice of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been 
moved from 4900 Euclid Ave. to ‘14 
B. of L. E. Building. 
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HOTEL 
Playa de 
Cortes 


One of the world’s most beauti- 
ful year round resort hotels... 


Ownership management Ern- 
est Byfield and Frank Bering 
of Chicago’s Sherman and Am- 
bassadors and the famous 
Pump Room. 


The cuisine. . . unique and de- 
licious, featuring interesting 
native fish and game special- 
ties in addition to favored 
American dishes. Water... 
pure and wholesome from our 
artesian wells. 


A fisherman’s paradise every 
month in the year—and April 
to November— marlin, sailfish, 
giant manta, dolphin and 
shark. Hunting — November 


to April—deer, quail, par- 
tridge, wild turkeys, ducks 
and geese. 


Warm sunshine daily for those 
seeking rest and relaxation... 
and of course the sports of 
universal appeal—tennis, 
horseback riding, badminton, 
aquaplaning, ping pong, arch- 
ery and our beautiful swim- 
ming pool. 


For reservations or further 
particulars contact PAT HOY, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


GUAYMAS 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20) 


what it costs to do business. For a 
small jobber this is a very simple 
matter. Larger operators have em- 
ployees who can do this work. Re- 
gardless of the size of a jobber’s 
business, he must know what his 
costs are if he expects to operate 
profitably. Otherwise he will wake 
up some morning and discover that 
what he thought was black ink is 
actually red. 


Advertising Possibilities 


ce) 


As industries go, neither flour job- 
bers nor wholesale grocers are heavy 
advertisers. It is true that their 
methods of operation are largely re- 
sponsible for this. Neither are in a 
position to use newspapers, radio or 
magazines extensively. Because of 
those very conditions, however, they 
should utilize what advertising means 
there are at their disposal as exten- 
sively as possible. 

For instance, they can capitalize 
on the advertising done by the manu- 
facturers from whom they buy their 
supplies. Frequently advertising is 
sent to buyers on which their names 
can be printed. Various forms of di- 
rect mail advertising are also avail- 
able to them. 

Letters, blotters and other kinds 
of reminder advertising can keep the 
distributor’s name before his custom- 
ers and prospects between salesmen’s 
calls. This type of activity is not 
expesive, and yet it is a sound mer- 
chandising practice. Distributors 
might do well to check their own ac- 
tivities in this respect to see if they 
are missing any good advertising op- 
portunities. 


Watch Credits 
re) 


Judging from various reports we 
read in financial newspapers, there 
is a general trend toward easing 
credit terms. How far this trend will 
go, or in what way it may affect the 
flour distributing industry, we do not 
know. However, we are not at all 
certain that this trend, if it actually 
exists, is a healthy condition for the 
business interests of the country. 

So far as flour distributors are 
concerned, we believe there is more 
cause than ever for them to watch 
their credits carefully. We see no 
reason to anticipate other than good 
business conditions for a long time 
ahead, but the fact remains that we 
are in a postwar era and we haven’t 
many rules or yardsticks to go by. 

A flour distributor whose credit 
position is over-extended, either be- 
tween himself and his customers or 
himself and his mills, is in a precari- 
ous position. Any little disturbance 
could easily throw him completely 
off balance. It is far better to do 
less volume, and get paid for what 
you do sell, than to do a large vol- 
ume and spend a lot of time at bank- 
ruptcy hearings. 


Opportunity for Better 
Relations 


ie) 


The removal of virtually all gov- 
ernment controls from the flour and 
other food industries presented an 
opportunity the need for which was 
rapidly becoming evident. That is, 
better relations between manufactur- 
ers, distributors and buyers. During 





SUNNY 
ANSAS 


“Dependability” is just another 
way of saying SUNNY KANSAS. 
The wheats that go into this grand 


flour are so_ carefully selected and 
so skillfully blended that baking 
results are always right. That's why 
SUNNY KANSAS can be’ de- 


pended on to do a good sales 


job, too, for any Flour distributor. 


i) 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
<> KANSAS 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 


WICHITA 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 
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For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 


KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


BUILDERS 


DESIGNERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 













































For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
take CrtTvy, MINNESOTA 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat. 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


| ~ 5 
~ROGALSKY MILLING CO 


ME PHERSON, KANSAS * 
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GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. & yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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the war, most people cheerfully ac- 
cepted whatever conditions confront- 
ed them, but many were growing 
restive under the long delay in re- 
moving the controls. 

So far as flour is concerned, many 
distributors will undoubtedly make 
new mill connections as time goes on, 
and they will likewise have to find 
new customers. In some instances 
distributors did not think their mills 
treated them fairly in respect to sup- 
plies, and at the same time their 
customers did not think they were 
being treated fairly. 

As a matter of fact, both mills and 
distributors did excellent work in di- 
viding what flour was available for 
domestic consumption, but when 
there is a shortage some ill feeling 
is bound to develop. Time will erase 
much of this, but a little will remain. 
Better relations between millers, dis- 
tributors and buyers will be for the 
advantage of all concerned. 
Changed Conditions 


ie) 

For a long time, as all flour dis- 
tributors know, the necessity for 
salesmanship did not enter into their 
businesses. It was purely a matter 
of supplies, and dividing what flour 
was available among their customers. 
The result was that selling as a dis- 
tributive force was almost forgotten. 
The year, 1947, will undoubtedly see 
that situation changed. 

One difficulty which will be encoun- 
tered in meeting these changed con- 
ditions is that sales ability cannot 
be created overnight. Even experi- 
enced salesmen need to study their 
products, their customers and new 
merchandising trends constantly to 
keep in step with the times. This 
need is much greater, of course, 
among new salesmen. 

The responsibility for improving 
their sales ability cannot be left to 
the salesmen themselves. They need 
help from their sales managers and 
employers. The ability to help sales- 
men is a very large part of the re- 
sponsibilities of sales managers. To 
be successful in their work they 
must be able to lead their men. Good 
sales training is a part of this lead- 
ership. 

Sales Training 

Oo 


Many industries have found the 
proper training of salesmen among 
their most profitable undertaking. 
Prior to the war, this had become al- 
most a science, and a great deal of 
money, thought and effort was de- 
voted to it. So far as we know, the 
wholesale grocery industry, unfor- 
tunately for it, was not among the 
leaders in this work. In fact, it prob- 
ably was among the least active. 

This situation will have to be 
changed, however, if independent 
wholesale food and flour distributors 
are to help their customers keep 
pace with the competition that will 
be offered by chain store organiza- 
tions. Independent retail grocers 
have neither the time nor the facili- 
ties for studying means of meeting 
this competition. They must look to 
the salesmen of their suppliers for 
this help. 

Salesmen cannot be expected to 
gain the knowledge necessary for 
them to render this aid on their own 
responsibility. It, in turn, must be 
given to them by their employers. 
Sales training does not mean merely 
instructing salesmen how to sell a 
larger volume. It must enable them 
to help their customers solve their 
problems. This in itself will mean 
more business for wholesalers. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


a 
Ioleheart 
Rae 
CAKE FLOU 
HARVESTA ---: 
CRACKER SPONG 
FLOUR . 
DIADEM .- + 


WHITE STAR-- 
PIEFLOUR..-- 


Swane Down 


L- 
OLDEN RISE AL 
” PURPOSE MIX 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 











We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


ee 
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““DCANUOTUIIY WILLD 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT FLO U Mi 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOI 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Cirar around the production circle 
—from wheatfield to mill to final product— 
Dixie-Portland flour quality is carefully 
guarded by skilled technicians. That’s one 
reason why Dixie-Portland flours are so 
widely known and justly famous for ideal 
performance in bread and cracker bak- 
eries, as well as for the family trade. 
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‘LAND FLOUR COMPANY 


ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL e FLOUR MILLS 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. 
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Dual-Purpose Shipment 
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Canadian Exporters Come to Aid 
of Ill-Clothed, Hungry Natives 


Vancouver, B. C.—Because of. a 
story which appeared a couple of 
months ago in an American maga- 
zine, natives in the Philippine Islands, 
China, Italy, Greece and Ecuador will 
not only receive food in the form of 
flour but will use the dress print bags 
in which the flour is shipped to solve 


With Dress Print Bags 


some of their pressing’ clothing prob- 
lems. 

In the November issue of Coronet 
under the title “Sackcloth Goes High 
Style” was a short story of the use 
of cclored bags for shipments of flour 
and feed to the southern parts of the 
states with the bags used later to 


make articles of clothing, etc. 

In Vancouver three ex-servicemen 
engaged in the import and export 
food trade read the article with in- 
terest and immediately their minds 
went back to the war days when 
they had ample opportunity of seeing 
just how bad the war-torn countries 
were, not only for clothing but all 
kinds of household cloth. 

They reasoned that the shipment of 
flour overseas in such special cotton 
bags would fill a need and develop an 
important trade. W. C. McQueen, 
head of the local firm of McQueen, 
Dickinson & White Co., Ltd., served 








FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 


CAKE FLOUR 


PANCAKE FLOUR 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES ... 
because of VICTOR eye-catching packaging . . . because of VICTOR 
dominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality 
that means repeat business and the enthusiastic recommendation 

of every VICTOR user. 


When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS... 
because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 
shipments easy and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 


inventory and fast turn-over. 


CRETE + NEBRASKA 
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A hand truck load of Canzdian 
flour being transferred from rai! car 
to ship on a Vancouver dock. The 
100-lb sacks of flour, done up in bags 
of gay floral designs, are going to the 
Philippine Islands. Emptied, the bags 
will be used for dresses, tablecioths, 
pillow cases and a variety of tilings, 
even men’s shirts. 


in the Middle East with the Royal Air 
Force. One of his partners, J. G. 
White, was also a flyer but in the 
European theater, while the third 
member, S. Dickinson, was wounded 
in Italy while serving with the fa- 
mous Seaforth Highlanders. 

The group started the ball rolling 
by canvassing their agents in vari- 
ous parts of the world and contacting 
the manufacturer of the bags men- 
tioned in the article, the Percy Kent 
Bag Co. of Kansas City. From the 
agents the response was more than 
enthusiastic. Contracts were lei for 
the bags to be shipped to various 
mills in western Canada supplying 
the export firm and the first ship- 
ment of 30,000 bags consigned to Ma- 
nila left here recently on the SS 
Lake Chilco. 

This shipment is the first ever made 
from Canada in such containers. The 
shipment created much interest in 
local milling and shipping circles as 
spectators watched the multi-colored 
bags going from the railway cars 
into the ship’s hold. 

Since the 100-Ib bags are “sun- 
tested,” the colors will hold fast in 
tropical climates and the lettering on 
the containers is such that a couple 
of dunkings in cold water will re- 
move all traces of the ink. The 
stitching can easily be taken out 
when the bags are emptied and the 
cotton measures one and one third 
yards, enough to make a shirt, table 
cloth, pillowcase, cape or dress. 

The local exporters have mace 4 
survey of the preferences in the coun- 
tries to which they are shipping and 
find that the natives in China and 
Greece like especially bright colors; 
those in Italy want bright yellows, 
while the Philippines and Ecuador 
will take any color. The designs are 
of many types, flowered, striped and 
plain. The only stipulation as far 
as China is concerned is that plain 
white is not wanted. 

Shipments in the dress print bags 
will demand a premium in foreign 
markets. The flour itself is a straight 
run grade. In the near future 4 
shipment of several thousand bags 
will go to China and will be followed 
shortly after with parcels for Italy 
and Greece. 
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THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Lassen’s Perfection « Imperator 


























W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. 


3 > PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS | 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 





CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS.CITY, MO. 
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Mill- Advertising 
Committee Meets 


to Form Plans 


Kansas City, Mo.—The advertising 
committee and the research commit~- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion met in Kansas City, Feb. 12, to 
prepare plans for the national flour 
advertising campaign. No announce- 
ment was made of decisions voted at 
the meeting. 

Present at the deliberations were 
Howard W. Files, vice president, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. 
A. Porter, vice president and assist- 
ant manager, Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich., and J. A. Willis, 
Jr., vice president and general man- 
ager, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, representing the research 
committee. 

Members of the advertising com- 
mittee (which are concerned with 
theme and media) present at the 
meeting were Samuel C. Gale, vice 
president, advertising, public services, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. 
C. Mitchell, executive vice president, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
and Paul Marshall of Chicago, who 
represented V. H. Engelhard, execu- 
tive vice president, Ballard & Ballard 
Co., Inc., Louisville, who was pre- 
vented from attending by the illness 
of his wife. 

Others present were Joseph C. 
Beaven, president, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, chairman of the long 
range planning committee, and Her- 
man Steen, vice president of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago. 
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SUPREME COURT HEARS 
ILLINOIS GRAIN DISPUTE 


Washington, D. C.—-Oral arguments 
were heard by the United States 
Supreme Court here last week in 
connection with the jurisdiction over 
grain warehousing rates and storage 
practices in the state of Illinois. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
has contended that inasmuch as the 
present federal controls over grain 
warehouses are so general, a field for 
state controls is available. Among 
the proposals which the state com- 
mission is believed to be ready to con- 
sider are the ban on a warehouseman 
for storing his own grain and the 
problem of storage rates. In addi- 
tion, the Illinois commission seeks to 
ban the Chicago Board of Trade from 
issuing rules on warehousing until it 
submits them to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission for approval. 

Leo Tierney, Chicago attorney, ar- 
gued the case before the high court 
for the respondents in the warehous- 
ing field while Howard Ellis appeared 
for the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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ALUMNI OF AIB SCHOOL 
WILL ELECT OFFICERS 


Chicago, Ill.— Officers of the 
alumni association of the school of 
baking of the American Institute of 
Baking will be elected at the annual 
business meeting, following the silver 
anniversary reunion dinner to be held 
in the Michigan Room of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, March 11, in con- 
junction with the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers. 

Officers whose terms expire and 
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for whom successors will be elected 
are: John E. Morrill of Joliet, presi- 
dent; Steve Luber of Boston, vice 
president of the eastern district; 
James Richter of Chicago, vice presi- 
dent of the central district; James 
Kilpatrick of Oakland, Cal., vice pres- 
ident of the western district, and Wil- 
liam Prouty, secretary-treasurer. Two 
members of the board of directors 
also will be elected to fill the expir- 
ing terms of Maurice Jackson of 
Chicago and Robert M. Woods of 
Evanston. 

Members of the nominating com- 
mittee who will present the slate of 
new officers and directors are Maurice 
Jackson, Willard Geller and “Rudy” 
Nelson, all of Chicago. 
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Official Clarifies 
Flour Labeling 
Rule in New York 


New York, N. Y.—To further clar- 
ify the situation regarding the legal 
aspects of labeling requirements on 
enriched and unenriched flour in this 
state the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, through C. R. 
Plumb, director, bureau of food con- 
trol, New York state department of 
agriculture, has received copies of a 
written decision on the question for 
distribution among the association 
membership. 

The decision, written by Nathaniel 
L. Goldstein, attorney general of the 
state, was prepared in reply to the 
question as to whether all flour 
“manufactured, mixed, compounded, 
sold or offered for sale for human 
consumption in this state, and which 
is not enriched must be labeled as 
unenriched flour.” 

In the three-page reply currently 
being distributed through the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors, Attorney General Goldstein 
states that “I answer your question 
affirmatively.” He continues to ex- 
plain that “inasmuch as the 1945 
statute contemplates that two kinds 
of flour can be sold to two classes 
of trade, the standard or enriched 
flour to the trade generally and the 
nonstandard or unenriched™four to 
‘distributors, bakers or other proces- 
sors,’ it is not clear either how errors 
and deceits can always be avoided 
unless each is appropriately labeled, 
or how the milling industry will be 
prejudiced by the requirement for 
such labeling.” 
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Research Committee 


Discusses Improving 
Machinery, Methods 


Kansas City, Mo.—Improvement of 
present methods and equipment in 
use in the flour milling industry was 
discussed at a meeting of the research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, held here Feb. 13 and 
14. The meeting was under the 
sponsorship of the technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation. 

R. K. Durham, director of the de- 
partment and also chairman of the 
research committee of the operatives’ 
association, presided at the sessions. 
Recommendations made at the meet- 
ing are to be acted upon at a meet- 
ing to be held by the committee in 
the near future. 

In addition to Mr. Durham, the 





following members of the committee 
were present: George Tesarek, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo; L. C. 
Robinson, Colorado Mill & Elevator 
Co., Denver, Colo; Carl Grier, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill; Royce 
Pence of the department of milling 
industry, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, and Ray Sopher, 
Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind. R. R. Brotherton, Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., president 
of the operatives’ association, and 
Donald S. Eber, Kansas City, execu- 
tive secretary, also attended. 
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PLANT SUPERINTENDENT 


Omaha, Neb.—E. P. Farrell, for- 
merly division superintendent of the 
Purity Oats division of General Mills, 
Inc., has been appointed plant super- 
intendent of the Maney Milling Co. 
here. He was graduated from the de- 
partment of milling industry, Kansas 
State College, in 1935 and has been 
employed by General Mills since that 
time. 
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JAPS PAY FOR CRIME 
* * * 
Four Sentenced to Die 
for Beheading of Lt. 
D. J. Croze 


Death sentences were imposed on 
four Japanese and three others were 
given life imprisonment by the War 
Crimes Tribunal in Manila last 
week for the beheading of a Minne- 
apolis Navy pilot, Lt. Deland J. 
Croze, 30, in the Celebes islands dur- 
ing the last week of the war. 

Lt. Croze was a grain buyer for 
General Mills, Inc., before he entered 
naval service in 1940. He had been 
an outstanding athlete in high school 
and graduated in 1933 from the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota. 

The patrol bomber of which Lt. 
Croze was pilot sank two Japanese 
ships in a convoy but was crippled 
by gunfire from another. After a 
crash landing in the Celebes, Lt. 
Croze and other members of the 
crew were captured. 








CONVENTION CHAIRMAN—Frank 
Schneider, Twin City Machine Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., is chairman of 
the general committee arranging the 
1947 convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, to be held in Min- 


neapolis June 2-6. Mr. Schneider’s 
committee chairmen will hold their 
first meeting in Minneapolis Feb. 21. 
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Southwestern Wheat 
Crop Entering 
Critical Period 


Kansas City, Mo.—Rain would be 
welcome in the hard winter wheat 
areas of the Southwest to assure 
preservation of the current favorable 
crop prospects. The recent cold wave 
froze top growth on wheat fields and 
a period of new growth is needed to 
forestall potential damage from 
high winds during the spring months. 

Hence, some crop observers regard 
the next few weeks as somewhat criti- 
cal in development of the crop. 
Should new growth develop in time 
to hold the soil against heavy blows, 
all will be well, but if high winds 
precede rainfall, it is thought that 
considerable damage might result. 

Top soil is dry over much of the 
Southwest now. January precipita- 
tion was below normal, running only 
47% of average in parts of the area. 
The absénce of moisture itself is less 
important than the fact that it leaves 
the wheat plant more vulnerable to 
wind erosion. 

The damage from recent dust storms 
is believed to be mostly of a local 
nature, although the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service check last week indi- 
cated light damage to about 1,000,000 
acres in the Southwest. Parts of 
Oklahoma and Nebraska apparently 
suffered the most. 
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J. A. HIGGONS TO ADDRESS 
FARMERS UNION MEETING 


St. Paul, Minn.—J. A. Higgons, Jr., 
executive vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of Commodity Ex- 
changes and Allied Trades, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to speak at the 
tenth annual meeting of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion Dec. 11 at the St. Paul audi- 
torium. 

M. W. Thatcher, general manager 
of FUGTA, extended the invitation 
following a controversy which arose 
when Fiorello H. LaGuardia, former 
UNRRA head, charged at a meeting 
of the St. Paul co-operative that the 
grain trade “often deprived the farm- 
ers of their legitimate profits.” Mr. 
Higgons’ association also has agreed 
to meet with the National Federation 
of Grain Co-operatives to discuss the 
futures market as it relates to the 
farmers. No date has been set for 
the meeting. 
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1946 SALES REPORTED 
BY MEGOWEN-EDUCATOR 


Lowell, Mass.—Megowen-Educator 
Food Co. has reported sales for 1946 





totalling $5,099,744.38, compared with” ~ 


$4,938,328.08 in the previous year. 
Profits after interest deductions and 
provisions for federal income taxes 
amounted to $295,292.50, against 
$127,525.75 in 1945. This year’s earn- 
ings are equivalent after payment of 
50c a share on the “A” stock to $1.63 
per share on the common stock, 
against 60c a share in 1945. 

The report states that one com- 
plete baking unit is nearing comple- 
tion which it is expected will be in 
production within a few weeks. The 
company is starting another unit 
which it plans to have completed 
within the current year. 
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George Garnatz 


ASSOCIATION SPEAKER — Each 
year the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists elects one of its mem- 
bers as “association speaker” to ap- 
pear on the programs of its various 
sections over the country. George 
Garnatz, director of the Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, Ohio, is mak- 
ing the tour this season and will be 
principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Northwest Section to be held in 
Minneapolis Feb. 26. His subject will 
be “An Evaluation of Cabinet Fer- 
mentation with Commercial Sponges 
and Doughs.” He is scheduled to de- 


# 
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Oliver S. Otting 


liver the same address at a meeting 
of the Kansas City Section March 5. 


PROMOTED — Vernon C. Usher, 
president Vernon C. Usher, Inc., Chi- 
cago, distributors of products manu- 
factured by Usher Associated Dairies, 
Inc., has announced that Oliver S. 
Otting has been advanced to general 
sales manager. He will have charge 
of national sales and distribution of 
all Usher products. Mr. Otting be- 
came associated with this company 
several months ago as assistant sales 
manager. He is well known in the 


























C. Arthur Carlson 


baking industry and was formerly 
connected with Lockwood .Manufac- 
turing Co. and Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENT — A joint office 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
and the Pere Marquette Railway Co. 
has been opened in the Rand Tower, 
Minneapolis, with C. Arthur Carl- 
son as general agent; P. J. Johnson, 
commercial agent, and Walter Erd- 
mann, traveling freight agent. Mr. 
Carlson originally joined the Pere 
Marquette in 1914, but was with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. for a year 
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Dr. Harold Vagtborg 


before returning to railroading after 
World War I. 


CONVENTION SPEAKER—Dr. Har- 
old Vagtborg, president and director 
of the Midwest Research Institute, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been schedul:d 
as one of the principal speakers. «t 
the annual convention of the Ameii- 
can Association of Cereal Chemisis, 
to be held in Kansas City May 19 ‘o 
23. He has had considerable experi- 
ence in organizing and directing rv- 
search work and during the war p°- 
riod was attached to the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Jack P. Burrus, president of the 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas, was 
a Kansas City visitor last week. 


Louis E. Prina, Frank R. Prina, 
with their wives and Irma Prina, of 
the Frank R. Prina Corp., New York 
flour brokers, left for Columbia, S. 
C., on Feb. 11 to attend the wedding 
of Louis E. Prina, Jr., and Frances 
Lee Lorick, which was recently an- 
nounced. 

. 


David Wilson, Jr., of the durum de- 
partment of the New York office of 
King Midas Flour Mills, is spending 
a week in Minneapolis, visiting the 
home office and his family. 


Ward W. Miller, eastern sales man- 
ager at Chicago for Sheridan (Wyo.) 
Flouring Mills, Inc., was a visitor in 
the offices of E. S. Thompson, New 
York flour broker, during a business 
trip which also included Philadelphia 
and Boston. 

a 


W. H. Hanson, chemist for F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, Mich., 
made a tour of the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange during his recent visit 
to New York. 

a 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included J. W. Holloway, execu- 
tive secretary, Kansas-Missouri River 
Mills, Kansas City, Mo; Jess Smith 
president, Associated Millers of Kan- 


sas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo; George 
Urban, president, George Urban Mill- 
ing Co., Buffalo, N. Y; Philip H. Pos- 
tel, president, Ph. H. Postel Milling 
Co., Mascoutah, IIl., and J. A. Porter, 
vice president and assistant manager, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, 
Mich. 
* 


Lewis B. Wall, New York, presi- 
dent of the bulk pre-mix division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is on a midwest- 
ern business trip that takes him to 
Chicago and Kansas City. 


O. E. M. Keller, president Kasco 
Mills, Toledo, and president of the 
Toledo Small Business Association, 


“PERSONAL JUSTICE” 


Atlanta, Ga.—Frank Michalak, di- 
visional manager for the Brolite Co. 
with headauarters here, had an ex- 
perience in Miami, Fla., every victim 
of automobile thievery would enjoy. 
He caught and raised a knot on the 
head of a man police say robbed his 
car. While in Miami on a business 
trip recently, Mr. Michalak went to 
his automobile, found it robbed of a 
pair of gloves. Then he hailed a 
suspect a few blocks away. When 
the man ran, Mr. Michalak caught 
him and administered “personal jus- 
tice.’ Miami police identified the 
prisoner and said he admitted serv- 
ing a sentence in Atlanta for auto 
theft. 





has been appointed by Governor 
Thomas J. Herbert of Ohio as one 
of the Ohio delegates-at-large to the 
eighth national conference of the 
American Small Business Association 
in Washington beginning Feb. 18. 


A few of the executives and branch 
managers of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
held a conference in Minneapolis this 
past week. Among those present 
from out of town were: C. W. Loomis, 
Memphis, Tenn; F. V. Deaderick, 
Houston, Texas; H. P. Claussen, vice 
president in charge of cotton goods, 
Boston, and A. F. G. Raikes, St. Louis. 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of Continental Baking Corp., 
who is chairman for the New York 
City drive for Greek war relief, has 
announced the appointment of Wil- 
liam E. Derrick, regional vice presi- 
dent for the New York region, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., as drive chairman 
of several industrial divisions. 


Frank Smith, Hanover, Pa., Penn- 
sylvania representative of the Weber 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, was 
a recent visitor in the Salina office 
of the company. 


E. B. Graber, representative for the 
Worcester Salt Co. with headquarters 
in Charlotte, N. C., who is vice presi- 
dent of the Charlotte Lions Club, had 
the honor of presenting a Braille dic- 
tionary, a gift of the Lions Club, to 


7 


Miss Frieda Britt, office secretary for 
the Mecklenburg Association for the 
Blind. 

. 


Claire A. Dunnell, manager of the 
Glasgow, Mont., mill of the Minot 
(N. D.) Flour Mill Co., during a tour 
of eastern markets, was a visitor i 
New York with James G. Webster, 
local flour broker. 

. 

O. A. Church, president of the 
Noblesville Milling Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., was in Pittsburgh calling on th 
trade with Vic Wintermantel, loc:! 
representative. 


Darwin Cox, general manager, flou” 
mill, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling Co 
Inc., recently was in Pittsburgh se\ 
eral days. 

e 


F. B. Eskridge, family flour execu- 
tive of the southeastern divisiona 
offices of General Mills, Inc., wit! 


RTS nd CE OER ESATO COE RIOR 
NAMED TO BUSINESS 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


New York, N. Y. — Secretary 0 
Commerce Harriman has announce 
among the appointees to the 194° 
Business Advisory Council M. Le: 
Marshall, chairman of the board Con- 
tinental Baking Co; Austin S. Igle- 
heart, . president of General Foods 


Corp., and. John Holmes, president of 


Swift & Co. 


—— 
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SAILFISH CONTEST 


New York, N. Y.—Cedric Seaman, 
director of sales and advertising, 
Continental Baking Co., put zest in- 
to his Florida vacation by entering 
the sailfish contest and winning a 
gold button for pulling in one that 
measured over 8 ft. Along with 
Theodore L. Bates of Ted Bates, Inc., 
and Robert Healy, vice president of 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet Corp., he 
made his headquarters in Stuart, 
where, despite cold weather, the 
fishing was good. Mr. Bates snared 
the second largest sailfish ever 
caught, according to reports. 





headquarters in Atlanta, returned to 
that city after making a trip through 
the Kentucky territory with R. A. 
Werner, representative for that state 
with headquarters in Lexington, Ky. 


Henry S. Cowgill, Jr., sales man- 
ager, Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., spent several days in Atlanta 
recently visiting brokerage connec- 
tions and calling on the trade. 

& 


Miss Lavone Robertson has joined 
the southeastern sales office at At- 
lanta of the Morton Milling Co., Dal- 
las, Texas, and Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


William Roeckline of the Bradley 
& Baker offices in New York City 
was a recent Atlanta visitor and 
called on Howard Martin of Theo. W. 
Martin & Son, brokerage firm of that 
city. 

* 

David CC. Wiley, president of 
Fleischmann’s Model Vienna Bakery, 
Philadelphia, is vacationing in Florida. 

* 


Frank Garrett, sales representative 
for Saniwax Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
was in New Orleans recently from 
Cullman, Ala., visiting the bakery 
trade. 


E. Donald Russell, district sales 
manager for the William Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, recently 
left for a visit with mill connections 
in southeastern states. 


Charles C. Reynolds, Oklahoma 
City, general manager of the Acme 
Flour Mills Co., is visiting the trade 
in the Texas coastal area. 

so 


Kermit P. Schafer, El] Reno, Okla., 
vice president, treasurer and general 
manager of the Canadian Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from a Chi- 
cago trip. 

® 

J. G. Dixon, director of sales for 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
has returned from a business trip to 
Chicago. 

& 


Walter Bleecher, assistant treas- 
urer for the Hoover Grain Co., Du- 
luth, Minn., is vacationing in Florida. 
He also expects to spend some time 
in Cuba before returning home. 

e 

Paul H. Feuer, executive vice pres- 
ident of J. T. Gibbons, Inc., has re- 
turned to New Orleans after a trip 
to St. Louis Mo. 


e 
In New Orleans for the Mardi Gras 
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carnival as well as business were Mr. 
and Mrs. George J. Siml of the George 
J. Siml Co., Chicago, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Al Swanson of Harvey’s Su- 
perior Bakery, Harvey, N. D. 
® 

Recent visitors on the Hutchinson 
(Kansas) Board of Trade included 
Dewey Walter, manager of the grain 
department at Kansas City for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., and Herbert Brown, 
manager of that company’s depart- 
ment at Atchison, Kansas. 
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DISTRICT NO. 3, A.0.M., 
PLANS SANITATION COURSE 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Officials of Dis- 
trict No. 3, Association of Operative 
Millers. have scheduled a two-day 
meeting to be held at the Severn 
Hotel April 25-26. The program will 
be devoted exclusively to flour mill 
sanitation. 

Roy K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, is assisting dis- 
trict officers in arranging the pro- 
gram. Mr. Durham helped to arrange 
the short course held in Minneapolis 
last November by the University of 
Minnesota. 

Representatives of allied indus- 
tries are planning a dinner and en- 
tertainment program to be held the 
evening of April 25. 
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J. C. CROUCH TO HEAD 
DALLAS GRAIN EXCHANGE 


Dallas, Texas.—J. C. Crouch, J. C. 
Crouch Grain Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Dallas Grain Exchange 
at the recent annual meeting. Other 
new officers are L. R. Perkinson, vice 
president, and G. H. Rogers, Doggett 
Grain Co., secretary-treasurer. 

Newly elected directors include W. 
A. Howard, Pearlstone Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co; J. H. Pearlstone, Pearlstone 
Mill & Elevator Co; Wiley Akins, 
Burrus Feed Mills; G. L. Collins and 
J. C. Mitchell, Morten Milling Co. 
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ONTARIO MILLERS PLAN 
12TH ANNUAL MEETING 


Toronto, Ont. — The 12th annual 
meeting of the Ontario Flour Millers 
Association will be held at the King 
Edward Hotel here, June 16. Further 
details will be announced later. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Cc. E. STITE MOVED TO OGDEN 


Ogden, Utah.—Charles E. Stite of 
Spokane, has been appointed district 
manager in the Intermountain terri- 
tory by the Sperry Division of Gener- 
al Mills, Inc. Mr. Stite succeeds E. C. 
Outman, who has been transferred 
to Oakland, Calif., to take charge of 
general flour sales for the company’s 
northern California district. In ad- 
dition to his duties as district man- 
ager, Mr. Stite will be in charge of 
all Intermountain grain activities for 
Sperry. 
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JOINS BRAINERD & BURGESS 

Chicago, Ill—R. J. Gretza is now 
associated with Brainerd & Burgess, 
Inc., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 
brokers. He will have charge of their 
newly established millfeed depart- 
ment. Mr. Gretza was connected 
with the Chicago office of General 
Mills, Inc., for a number of years. 
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INSTALL NEW OFFICERS | 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Associat- 
ed Bakers of Minneapolis installed 
new officers Feb. 18 and laid plans 
for the coming year. 

















TOY BOWL BENFITS—Net proceeds from the first annual Toy Bowl 
football game held in Birmingham totaled more than $50,000 and were 
given to the John Carroll High School of that city. In the picture above 
Tom A. McGough (left), president of McGough’s Bakeries and treasurer 
of the affair, and Bill Rochelle (second from left), who joined in 
sponsoring the broadcast of the game, are shown handing checks to 


William J. 


Colby (seated), Ambrosia Cake Co. and president of the 


Southern Bakers Association, who was in charge of the arrangements 


for the banquet which followed the game. 


At the right is Maury Ferrel, 


sports announcer for WAPI, who assisted in the broadcast of the game. 





Bakers Aid in Planning Toy Bowl a 


B AKERS played a leading ‘part in 
the planning of the first annual 
Toy Bowl football game in Birming- 
ham recently. The game was played 
for the benefit of the John Carroll 
High School, a new Catholic institu- 
tion now being constructed as the 
central Catholic high school in Birm- 
ingham. 

Tom A. McGough, president of Mc- 
Gough’s Bakeries, was_ treasurer. 
William J. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Co., 
and president of the Southern Bak- 
ers Association was in charge of ar- 
rangements for the banquet that fol- 
lowed the game. William P. Mc- 
Gough, McGough’s Bakeries, was 
chief assistant in planning for the 
two-day celebration. 

The game was played by teams 
selected from parochial schools of 
Birmingham and Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
These teams were coached by nation- 
ally known coaches, E. E. (Rip) Mill- 
er, Navy line coach, and Tom Lieb, 
University of Alabama. 

Celebrities from coast to coast 
were at the game. His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman of New 
York was present. Pat O’Brien of 
Hollywood fame, was on hand to act 
as master of ceremonies. Father 
Flanagan of Boys’ Town, Neb., was 
there. Bishop Toolen of Mobile and 
many other bishops were on hand to 
greet the Cardinal and see the game. 

The heaviest man on either team 
weighed 105 lbs. Something like 17,- 
000 people went to Legion Field to 
see the game and meet the celebrities 
there. Mr. O’Brien entertained the 
crowd at half-time with his famous 
Knute Rockne speech. 

The play was broadcast by Lionel 
Baxter, assisted by Maury Ferrel. 
The broadcast was sponsored by Tom 
McGough and Bill Rochelle. 

The banquet following the game 
was held at the Tutwiler Hotel. Pat 
O’Brien was toastmaster with His 
Eminence Cardinal Spellman as prin- 
cipal speaker. The Cardinal an- 
nounced a gift to the school of $10,- 
000, which came from a $1,000,000 
fund left by the late Major Bowes. 

Mr. McGough and Mr. Colby were 


very much gratified over the net re- 
sults of the two-day performance. 
The net proceeds ran well above $50,- 
600. 
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C. W. BENFORD APPOINTED 

Detroit, Mich.— The Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., has ap- 
pointed C. W. Benford as its repre-— 
sentative at Detroit, Mich., to suc- 
ceed Joseph Rebtoy, who died Jan. 


DEATHS 


Fred Diedrich died Feb. 9 of a 
stroke at his residence in Clayton, 
Mo. He came to this country as a 
young man, entering the bakery busi- 
ness which he had learned in Ger- 
many. He operated a retail bakery 
and wholesale cake plant in St. Louis 
County, and was well known for his 
wedding cakes and a line of fancy 
pastries. 


Arthur H. Endris, 60, district man- 
ager for Sperry Flour Co. until his 
retirement in October, died at his 
home at Medford, Oregon., from a 
heart attack. He was widely known 
in southern Oregon business circles. 


Eugene Rafalsky, formerly of 
Wichita, Kansas, and for many years 
a bag salesman, selling to the milling 
industry throughout Kansas and 
Oklahoma, died recently in Bakers- 
field, Cal. 


Charles G. Schlorer, Jr., director 
of purchases of Mrs. Schlorer’s, Inc., 
died suddenly on Feb. 13 at his Phila- 
delphia home. He was 33 and the 
son of the president of the firm. 


Ellis J. Tankersley, 58, of the Lee 
Baking Co., Atlanta, died at his home 
in that city Feb. 7. Mr. Tankersley 
had been associated with the bakery 
firm for many years. 
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BOOST IN CAR OUTPUT HELD 


FIRST NEED IN RAIL CRISIS 


W. C. Kendall, AAR Official, Tells Senate Group 82,000 
Cars Are on Order, Recommends Closer Super- 
vision of Rail Movements 


Washington, D. C.—An increase in 
boxcar production has been recom- 
mended by W. C. Kendall, chairman 
of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
to a Senate interstate commerce sub- 
committee as the most important step 
which could be taken to alleviate the 
current car shortage. 

Taking the same stand that Inter- 
state Commerce Commission officials 
had maintained at earlier committee 
hearings, Mr. Kendall stated the sit- 
uation can be improved only if the 
railroads get more cars and then 
make the most efficient use and dis- 
tribution of them. 

Mr. Kendall also suggested to the 
Senate group, headed by Senator 
Clyde Reed of Kansas, that closer 
supervision of car movements be 
maintained by the railroads, that a 
review of the grain export schedule of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. be un- 
dertaken, that a review of the grain 
storage situation be made and that 
appeals to receivers of freight to un- 
load and release boxcars on Satur- 
days and holidays be stepped up. 


Rules Described 


The AAR official expressed the 
view that to return to the strict ob- 
servance of the car service rules 
applying in normal times under which 
cars made empty are returned to or 
toward the owning road, would not 
help the situation. ‘These rules,” he 
said, ‘“‘were devised as the best means 
of regulation of car distribution and 
interchange in times of normal de- 
mand and reasonably adequate car 
supply. 

“The rules themselves and the car 
service section of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, authorize disregard of 
ownership of rolling stock in making 
orders for distribution in times of 
car shortage, and we are in the 
presence of a shortage of very con- 
siderable proportions. Under such 
conditions it falls to the lot of the 
car service division of AAR, subject 
to such orders as may be made by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
supervise the distribution of the avail- 
able, but inadequate, supply of cars 
to the best advantage. Upon the 
whole and within the limits of prac- 
ticability under all the circumstances, 
the current performance of the rail- 
roads in extracting the maximum 
utility from a depleted supply of serv- 
iceable cars deserves commendation 
rather than criticism.” 


82,000 Cars on Order 


At present the railroads have on 
order some 82,000 cars at an estimat- 
ed cost of more than $400,000,000, Mr. 
Kendall told the committee.. It is 
hoped, he added, that during 1947 de- 
liveries will be about double what 
they were in 1946. Senator Capehart 
of Indiana, a member of the subcom- 
mittee, declared that steel shortages 
are holding up boxcar production just 
as they are retarding many phases 
of American industry. 

Discussing particularly the situa- 
tion in the grain belt upon which 
much of the committee’s hearing has 
centered, Mr. Kendall pointed out 








that between 1940 and 1946 the wheat 
crop increased from 813,000,000 bus 
to 1,555,000,000 bus, with each suc- 
cessive year larger than the last. 
There were also substantial increases 
in the other major grain crops but, 
Mr. Kendall said, a greater propor- 
tion of the major crops of wheat and 
corn had been moved on Jan. 1, 1947, 
than on the corresponding date of the 
two previous crop years. 

“The performance of the railroads 
in the handling of these products is 
not justly subject to criticism,” he 
added. 

A check of loadings for the year 
1946 showed, he said, that for each 
100 cars loaded the eastern roads 
owned 4.30 cars, the western roads 
4.2 cars, and the southern roads 4.21 
cars. From the close correspondence 
of these figures and from other checks 
upon which he reported, the witness 
concluded that in the “distribution 
of cars among the railroad groups in 
the various districts, having in mind 
both ownership and requirements, 


there was reasonable equity.” 

Moreover, Mr. Kendall said, 
throughout the period of September 
to December, 1946, loadings of grain 
and grain products bore a fairly con- 
stant relationship to all carloadings, 
indicating a reasonably even distri- 
bution of available cars. 

Mr. Kendall suggested to the com- 
mittee that the grain industry might 
increase its storage capacity to meet 
the great increase in production of 
the last few years. Changes in this 
capacity have been virtually negli- 
gible, he stated. 

R. V. Fletcher, AAR president, told 
the committee that there should be 
approximately 7,000 cars produced a 
month during the balance of this 
year. Senator Reed advised Mr. 
Fletcher and the committee that he 
has called car builders and officials of 
the Office of Temporary Controls for 
a meeting on Feb. 25 to determine 
whether this goal actually can be met. 


¥ ¥Y 


Hike in Car Returns Cited 


Washington, D. C.—Representative 
Carl Mundt of South Dakota said 
this week that he has been notified 
that Midwest states are now receiv- 
ing an average or 1,319 empty box- 
cars a day to move stored grain 
crops. He attributed the figures to 
R. E. Clark of the Association of 
American Railroads, adding that 
Clark said the rate would continue 
into March. 


February 18, 1947 


France to Get 
Canadian Wheat 
for Seeding 


Toronto, Ont.—It is reported un- 
officially from Ottawa that Canada 
will ship 300,000 bus of wheat to 
France to be used for spring seeding, 
This wheat must arrive in France in 
time to be distributed and sown next 
month and will be given priority. It 
will amount to about a cargo for one 


‘grain ship. The wheat will be sold 


at the Chicago grain exchange price 
on day of delivery. Payment for 
the shipment may be possible under 
the present export credit arranpe- 
ment with France. : 
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EXPANSION PLANNED FOR 
MRS. BAIRD’S BAKERIES 


Houston, Texas.—A $300,000 «x- 
pansion program for Mrs. Baii«l’s 
Bakeries here has been announced 
by B. J. Carr, vice president and 
Houston manager of the company. 
The project will comprise two wings 
on the present building, one a two- 
story and the other a one-story ad:li- 
tion. Contracts have been let for the 
building program. 





Federation Sees Possible Wheat. 
Supply Pinch Before New Crop 


“Those who are wondering wheth- 
er existing wheat supplies are suffi- 
cient to meet all needs before har- 
vest will do well to reflect upon re- 
cent estimates of the United States 
Department of Agriculture on prob- 
able disappearance of wheat for the 
crop year ending June 30, 1947,” the 
Millers National Federation says in 
a recent summary of-the wheat situ- 
ation. “The most recent figures are 
as follows: 

“Food 525,000,000 bus, livestock 
feed 180,000,000, seed 87,000,000, ex- 
ports 325,000,000, total 1,117,000,000. 

“The whedt supply for this crop 
year was 1,256,000,000 bus, consisting 
of a carry-over on June 30, 1946, of 
100,000,000 bus and a 1946 harvest of 
1,156,000,000 bus. 

“If the above estimated probable 
disappearance is correct, this would 
mean that 139,000,000 bus would re- 
main on hand June 30, 1947. How- 
ever, it is clear that the estimates 
will bear considerable study and an- 
alysis, and after accepting the figure 
of the amount used for seed as being 
figured about as close as anything of 
this kind can be, let us look into 
the other items. 

“The projected use of 525,000,000 
bus for food may prove to be correct, 
although it appears to be on the low 
side. During the three crop years 
immediately preceding last year, the 
average use of wheat for food in the 
United States was 539,300,000 bus. 
Last year, due to restrictions and 
propaganda, this dropped to 496,100,- 
000 bus. It may be that the carry- 
over of propaganda effect will pre- 
vent a full recovery of last year’s 
loss, in which case the estimate given 
above may be correct. However, the 
distribution pipelines were just about 


empty last July 1 and unless they 
are to be equally empty next June 
30, the apparent use for food may be 
perceptively greater than the present 
government estimate. 

“The estimated use of 180,000,000 
bus of wheat for livestock feed will 
bear special scrutiny. Prewar an- 
nual use of wheat for livestock aver- 
aged about 115,000,000 bus. Under 
the stress of war conditions this rose 
to as high as 487,200,000 bus in 1943- 
44 and last crop year this outlet ac- 
counted for 314,200,000 bus. Some of 
us recall rather clearly, however, 
that half way through last crop the 
Department of Agriculture was esti- 
mating livestock use of wheat for 
the year at only 170,000,000 bus—a 
bum guess, to say the least. At that 
time everyone in the trade was well 
aware of tremendously heavy feeding 
of wheat to livestock. The same con- 
dition has certainly not prevailed 
since the corn crop was gathered last 
fall, at least over wide areas, but the 
first three or four months of this crop 
year there was heavy feeding of 
wheat in many districts because of 
scarcity of other grains at that time. 
This just makes us wonder whether 
the 180,000,000-bu estimated use for 
feed this year may prove to be low. 
Time only can tell, but this is a point 
worth watching. 

“The department’s estimate of 325,- 
000,000 bus for export is already out 
of date as far as the Secretary of 
Agriculture is concerned. He stated 
a few days ago that shipments abroad 
would total 350,000,000 bus for the 
year. Actually, shipments during the 
first seven months amounted to 197,- 
400,000 bus of wheat (including flour). 
If the rate of exports in January pre- 
vailed through the next five months, 





the secretary’s estimated 350,009,- 
000-bu total will be exceeded by a 
small margin. It is probable that the 
January rate was pretty close to the 
maximum which can physically be 
handled. Incidentally, about one 
third of the wheat shipped out dur- 
ing the first six months went as flour, 
but in January the flour proportion 
rose almost to 45%. 

“To sum up: Exportation of 35°,- 
000,000 bus during the crop year will 
cut the estimated carry-over to 114,- 
000,000 bus. Should livestock fee:- 
ing be greater than the 180,000,000- 
bu estimate for that purpose, this 
would cut the indicated carry-over 
still more. To the uninitiated, this 
seems an ample supply to have on 
hand but the trade is well aware tht 
a carry-over of 100,000,000 bus is 
pretty close to the irreducible min:- 
mum and that wheat is exceeding'y 
scarce at anywhere near such a fi: - 
ure. It would seem, however, th! 
although wheat will certainly not le 
plentiful during the last two or three 
months of this crop year, there shou 
be enough to run through until ha:- 
vest unless the total for livestoc < 
feed has been greatly underestimate’. 
However, supplies never run out 
all areas at the same time, and sor 
mills may well be out of wheat fcr 
a month or two while others ha\° 
enough to run on. 

“Another factor of importanc? 
toward the end of the crop year 
the time of harvest. This was u'- 
usually early in 1946, a factor «f 
great importance in that time | 
wheat scarcity. Should the 1947 ha: - 
vest average say a week later tha. 
normal, instead of being that muc. 
early as was the case last year, the 
we might encounter a real pericl 
of scarcity for a short time.” 
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“Export Flour 





(Continued from page 9) 


this crop year. Publicly, Clinton P. 
Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
has only recognized the 400,000,000- 
pu goal of all grains and flour for 
the current crop year, but in private 
instructions to transportation agen- 
cies it has been made known that 
the government is really aiming at an 
export goal of 12,000,000 tons of all 
grains and flour, which presumes 
larger exports of wheat and corn 
and a monthly program of a mini- 
mum of 350,000 long tons of flour. 

While the 12,000,000-ton goal is 
clear in the minds of operating of- 
ficials, they have some doubt that it 
can be reached and despite these 
doubts the official prediction private- 
ly is that the carryover for wheat 
will fall below 110,000,000 bus. How- 
ever, there is always the possibility 
that the 1946-47 crop year export 
program may be completed in July 
instead of June, during which time 
substantial grain exports could move 
over an internal water route and 
swell! the export total to the 12,- 
000,000-ton level. 

That this device to build up the 
export goal may be used is not in- 
comprehensible, as each monthly ex- 
port report now includes slips from 
previously programmed _ shipments, 
a practice which was adopted last 
year. 

The new Secretary of State, Gen. 
George Marshall, was drawn into the 
export program last week when he 
announced that the world was in a 
dangerous political situation and the 
failure of the army to obtain ade- 
quate food supplies for the occupied 
territories would create a situation 
which would be intolerable. Fur- 
ther information on this problem is 
expected when former President Her- 
bert Hoover and Dr. D. A. Fitzger- 
ald, secretary general of the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council 
return from their on-the-ground sur- 
vey of the food problem in central 
Europe. 

That the government may not be 
aiming at the 12,000,000-ton export 
goal is intimated in grain circles 
which are disturbed over the fail- 
ure of the government to enter the 
northwestern spring wheat market 
where it is predicted they will have 
to accumulate several million bushels 
of wheat at the head of the lakes. 

Substantial offers of wheat, f.o.b. 
Seaboard, have been made to the 
PMA at.much lower prices than cur- 
rent levels and the failure to accept 
these offers is criticized in trade cir- 
cles. It is believed that past com- 
mitments of the government at Gulf 
and Pacific Coast ports have booked 
these facilities to capacity and only 
the Northwest wheat through inland 
Waterways can meet the government 
goal of even 10,500,000 tons. This 
attitude on the part of the private 
grain trade, however, fails to admit 
that the government is permitted to 
exercise the same cupidity as the pri- 
vate buyer. 

In assaying the policy of the gov- 
ernment, it must be remembered that 
the USDA has a price support respon- 
sibility. With the indications of a 
record crop in the winter wheat belt, 
it is entirely possible that it is de- 
laying its spring wheat commitments 
on a price support basis so that its 
buying power will bolster a falling 
market when and if a bumper winter 
Wheat crop knocks the props out from 
under the wheat market. 

From the viewpoint of the domes- 
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tic flour buyer, all factors point to 
steady and high flour prices at least 
until new crop wheat is ready to 
move. PMA flour buying appears 
now to be a constant factor and sub- 
ject to emergency increases to fill 
gaps in the wheat program. It is 
considered very complimentary to the 
milling industry and its representa- 
tion here that it has been called on 
to meet dire needs of the govern- 
ment. Comment on the position of 
the milling industry since the low ebb, 
when the Secretary of Agriculture 
imposed the 80% extraction order, is 
extremely favorable and is said by 
USDA officials to reflect a_ skillful 
handling of industry affairs by its rep- 
resentatives here. 

To return to the problem of the 
probable export goal total, it is fair 
to conclude that the USDA will do 
its utmost to expand its export pro- 
gram to the 12,000,000-ton goal. The 
international political factor in food 
demand appears now to be the moti- 
vating influence. Where UNRRA re- 
tires from the relief program it is 
likely that government loans will be 
made, part of which will be ear- 
marked for food purchases. Fears 
that USDA will, now that the Repub- 
licans control Congress, allow sur- 
plus grains to pile up to embarrass 
the Republican majority can be dis- 
counted, it is believed, now that re- 
sponsible officials are willing to pre- 
dict a 110,000,000-bu carry-over for 
the current wheat crop. 

To this conclusion can be added 
the effect of the influence of the 
probable Canadian carry-over, which 
may be affected by the failure of that 
government to meet its commitments 
of wheat to Belgium and Holland. 
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MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 59,092 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 60,413 tons 
in the week previous and 63,454 tons 
in the similar period a year ago. 








Crop year production to date totals 
1,735,996 tons, as compared with 1,- 
828,926 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures show pro- 
duction from March 1 to Sept. 1, 
1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs 
of millfeed being accepted as the 
millfeed yield per 100 lbs of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. SPARBOE ADDRESSES 
WORLD TRADE CONFERENCE 


Chicago, Ill.—While imports are a 
necessary complement to _ exports, 
both are indispensable before we can 
even hope for lasting peace and pros- 
perity, A. B. Sparboe, president of 
the overseas division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, told the Chi- 
cago World Trade Conference at the 
Stevens Hotel here Feb. 17. 

Critical of the belief that the Unit- 
ed States still requires protective 
tariffs, Mr. Sparboe declared that it 
does not make sense to other coun- 
tries that the United States, which 
emerged from World War II as the 
most powerful nation of all, should 
insist upon pursuing the same trade 
and tariff policies that were consid- 
ered necessary when the country was 
young and weak. 

“The more we export without ac- 
cepting something in return, the more 
we cheat ourselves, and the longer 
we must work to provide our own 
necessities, to say nothing about 
draining our own natural resources,” 
he said. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FLOUR MOVEMENT UP 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Flour movement 
in the local market during January 
was heavier than for the same month 
last year, James O’Brien, secretary 
of the Milwaukee Grain Exchange 
reports, Receipts totaled 56,350 
bbls, as compared to 45,500 bbls last 
year. Shipments jumped to 22,750 
bbls from 19,950 bbls a year ago. 
EREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR TO BE REBUILT 


Peabody, Kansas. — The elevator 
and office building of the Peabody 
(Kansas) Milling Co., which were de- 
stroyed by fire recently, will be re- 
built at once, according to an an- 
nouncement by Nelson Cole, manager. 














Millers Struggle to Maintain 
Supplies of Flour in Britain 


London, Eng.—(By Cable)—Brit- 
ish millers are experiencing grave 
difficulties in maintaining sufficient 
supplies of wheat and in the dis- 
tribution of flour during the present 
crisis brought on by the severest 
cold weather in the past 60 years. 

Bakers are allowed to make bread 
only from public supplies of elec- 
tricity which are shut off from 9 a.m. 
until noon and from 2 to 4 p.m. 
Cake and cooky manufacture is per- 
mitted if the manufacturing process 
does not use any electricity. 

Industrial production in England 
is at a standstill and about 4,000,000 
workers are idle, owing to the fuel 
shortage and consequent cuts in pow- 
er supply. Only essential industries 
are being allowed to operate. 

All catering establishments, homes 
and offices are also without power 
between the hours named. Weekly 
newspapers, trade and other publi- 
cations were ordered to:suspend pub- 
lication for two weeks from Feb. 17 
to conserve coal and power. 

The government is being severely 


criticized for bringing England to 
this unparalleled state of affairs, now 
in its second week, which not only 
is causing great suffering to the peo- 
ple generally, but iS regarded as a 
gigantic catastrophe to industry. 
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Export Wheat Gets 
Boxcar Priority 
in Canadian Order 


Winnipeg, Man. — The Canadian 
government, as an emergency meas- 
ure, has given the transport con- 
troller power to commandeer boxcars 
for movement of export wheat and 
feed grains out of the western prov- 
inces. This order, which is effective 
for the next six weeks, gave these 
grains top priority over other freight 
on Canadian railroads and is for the 
purpose of speeding wheat shipments 
to Britain, now far behind on com- 
mitments, and meeting extreme 
shortages of livestock feed in Ontario 
and Quebec. 

The present situation arose from 
an acute but seasonal shortage of 
Canadian boxcars which have been 
accumulating on United States rail- 
roads. Officials said the Canadian 





CONTINUED SNOW STORMS 
DISRUPT MILL OPERATIONS 


Winnipeg, Man.—Five weeks of al- 
most uninterrupted snow storms have 
blanketed western Canada to an av- 
erage depth of six feet and has 
brought about curtailments and shut- 
downs in the milling and grain indus- 
tries in western Canada. , 

Railroad schedules were disrupted 
and car loadings at country points 
are down to practically zero. The 
Purity Flour Mills plant in St. Boni- 
face closed down Feb. 12 and other 
mills are either curtailing schedules 
or planning to shut down because of 
the inability to get cars of wheat in 
or load out flour. 

The snow storms have also seri- 
ously hampered the shipment of 
wheat to export position. 





roads are approximately 13,000 cars 
short. Actually, there are 7,000 more 
American cars in Canada than Ca- 
nadian cars across the border but 
most of the former are refrigerator 
and open-top cars, which are useless 
for the shipment of grain. 

Officials said they hoped the six- 
week emergency priority for grains 
would accomplish the purpose of 
bringing shipments up to date, but 
they could give no estimate of how 
much additional wheat and _ feed 
might be moved in that period. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








R. B. Dodds, manager of the Ento- 
leter division, Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., New Haven, Conn., was 
a business caller in Minneapolis 
Feb. 18. 





New York Flour Distributors 
Oppose Extension of CCC, PMA 


New York, N. Y.—A resolution op- 
posing the extension of the activities 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration beyond the 1947 crop year was 
drafted by the New York Association 
of Flour Distributors at the monthly 
meeting of the group in the Produce 
Exchange, Feb. 13. 

The resolution stated that the asso- 
ciation was in full accord with simi- 
lar action recently taken by the New 
York Produce Exchange following 


reports that the two agencies were 
scheduled for continuance through 
the 1948 crop year. 

Other matters discussed at the ses- 
sion dealt principally with arrange- 
ments for the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors scheduled for the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria here, May 18-20. 

Walter Eisenberger, Hubbard Mill- 
ing Co., and H. W. Culley, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., were voted membership 
in the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at the meeting. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


wheat prices climbing 


levels continues to hold down forward book- 
cover nearby needs. 
Sales of southwestern mills averaged 78% 


week, compared with 
in the preceding week and 31% 


five or six weeks as an average, and pres- 
the hand-to-mouth 


what millers de- 


business going on 


the most, and when old bookings are worked 
down further, present conditions should dis- 
mill sales are moderate, 


business remains slow, 
quarter shipment clears for the Pacific area. 
American inquiry was moderate, 
Sales were mostly in 
Cuba remains dormant, pending subsidy con- 


of second quarter quotas with- 


With the clears market largely dependent 
on export sales at the moment, prices were 
pending indications of the 


be no great difficulty 


continued purchasing will be necessary 


mill was bursting at the seams 


boosted flour prices 


15, carlots, sacked, Kansas City: 


flour $6.40@6.60, hard winter export straight 


Millers continued 


slower than heretofore in view of the pre- 
Inquiry, however, was very 


half of their business to 


week—boxcars tight 


fluctuated toward 


definitely not up to expectations. 
this to some extent 


hard wheat flour $6.20, 


Because of a mechanical failure 








mills last week was reduced to an over- 
all average of five and one half days. 
Domestic sales were slow, reflecting cus- 
tomer resistance to increased price, and 
averaged about 35%. One mill reported 
export sales at 110%. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Feb. 15: 100-lb cottons, car- 
lots, family flour $6.10@6.40, bakers short 
patent $5.90@6.10. Prices quoted reflect 
an increase of 10@15c over the preceding 
week. No quotations, no offerings on clears. 

Hutchinson: Domestic business continued 
quiet, as the trade generally limited new 
buying to a week-to-week basis. A sec- 
ond boost in PMA offers in less than a week 
served to revive a lagging export business, 
and some round lots were sold for March- 
April delivery. Shipping directions tight- 
ened somewhat, with many flour users cur- 
tailing or canceling temporarily regular 
shipments. Prices were a_ shade firmer, 
averaging 5@10c more than the preceding 
week. 

Salina: The demand for family flour is 
fairly good but slow from the bakery trade. 
Prices are about 15c sack higher. Shipping 
directions continue to arrive in satisfac- 
tory volume. 

Texas: Current sales continue light, gen- 
erally 25 to 30% of capacity, almost all 
domestic, family flour. Apparently no 
sales were made to PMA as bids are too 
low for this territory. There were little 
or no export bookings as mills already 
are sold well ahead. Operations continue at 
maximum capacity. Prices generally up 
5 to 10c sack. Quotations Feb. 15, 100’s: 
family flour, extra high patent $6.25@6.35, 
high patent $6@6.10; standard bakers, plain 
$6.05@6.15; clears, plain, nominal $5.85@ 
5.95, delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: The strength in wheat has 
proved a stimulant to the flour market. 
Bakers have shown considerable interest 
the past week, with some of the large east- 
ern companies free buyers. While the re- 
ported bookings by northwestern’ mills 
were 107% of capacity, it is believed the 
total was much larger, since heavy sales 
were made Feb. 15, and probably are not 
included in the week’s totals. The 8c bu 
advance in the March wheat that day 
brought the price to the highest point 
in 27 years, causing some bakers who 
had been slow in buying to hurry and 
cover their needs for the next 90 to 120 
days. 

Lack of shipping directions is causing a 
little concern, but most companies com- 
plain more about the boxcar situation. 
Some are depending almost entirely on what 
wheat cars they unload, and this, in turn, 
is an added handicap to those whose ele- 
vators are fairly well filled. Empties seem 
to be getting scarcer every day, and sev- 
eral good-sized mills had enforced periods 
of idleness last week on this account. 
An emergency exists, and cars are being 
used for flour loading that ordinarily would 
not be considered fit for this purpose. 

England was in the market for 1,200,000 
sacks of clear flour for April-May-June 
shipment. Domestic inquiry for strong 
spring clears is also Rood, and this grade 
has advanced to within 10c of standard 
patents. 

The PMA is expected to be in the mar- 
ket again this week for flour, but the 
general export situation is quiet. No buying 
has been done by Cuba so far, and other 
Latin American markets seem to have 
their needs supplied for the time being. 

Quotations Feb. 17: spring standard pat- 
ent $6@6.10, short patent $6.10@6.20, high 
gluten $6.45@6.55, established brands of 
family flour, enriched $6.30@6.35, first clear 
$5.90@5.95, second clear $4.70@4.75, whole 
wheat $6.00@6.10, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Flour 
sales are good, with demand heavy. Family 
flour trade has broadened a little. The 
bakery demand continues steady. Serious 
ear shortage has hindered the volume of 
shipping. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The only change in the local 
flour market is that prices on bakery flour 
have advanced about 15c on springs and 
hard winters, from 25 to 50c from the 
low on soft winters, and 10 to 15c on fam- 
ily grades. Current business is fair on 
bakery flour. There is still considerable 
buyer resistance to prices, but many bak- 
ers are entering the market for replace- 
ment needs. Sales are chiefly in one and 
two carlots, with a few orders ranging 
from 2,000- to 5,000-sack lots. Family 
flour continues in fair demand, with fairly 
numerous small orders being made. De- 
liveries’ are good. Quotations Feb. 15: 
spring top patent $5.85@6.39, standard 
patent $5.75@6.29, first clear $5.25@5.90, 
family flour $6.60@6.65; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6.29, 95% patent $5.80@6.19, 
first clear $5.59@5.64; soft winter short 
patent $6.50@6.85, standard patent $5.80@ 
6.60, first clear $5.30@5.75. 

St. Louis: Local mills report new busi- 
ness as somewhat light, although inquiries 
are much more numerous. Domestic buyers 
are showing more interest in purchasing 
for nearby to 90 days’ shipment, as their 
stocks are shrinking slowly. With mills 
sold up to the first of April, they are 
not anxious to make further commitments. 
Demand for export flour has fallen off. 








Clears are in good demand, with prices 
holding firm. Jobbers say the buying by 
the trade is rather spotty. Some are 
buying a little for 30 to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. Others are taking for nearby wants 
only. Shipping directions are fair. Flour 
prices are 10 to 20c higher. 

Central states mills report a slight im- 
provement in the demand from bakers and 
the family trade. Some are coming in with 
carlot bookings for 30 to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. Others are taking care of their 
wants for nearby delivery. 

Quotations Feb. 15, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter bakery standard patent $5.75, 
short patent $5.90, family patent $6.20, 
high protein clear $5.65, low protein $4.90; 
soft winter wheat baker cake $6.50@6.70, 
short patent $6@6.05, family patent $6.90, 
straight $6.30, clears $5.60@5.75; spring 
wheat short patent $6.55, standard patent 
$6.50, straight $6.45, high protein clear 
$6.05, low protein $5.95. 

Toledo: Perhaps the most outstanding 
feature of the milling business at Toledo 
last week was the growing scantiness in 
the movement of wheat in spite of ad- 
vancing prices. The Toledo bid, 30c‘ rate 
points to New York on track, reached 
$2.33@2.34 for No. 1 red, the highest point 
of the crop, and since December, 1919, when 
$2.53% was paid. Wheat offered out of 
St. Louis figured $2.46, delivered Toledo, 
and $2.40@2.45 from the West, with quota- 
tions advancing. 

The car shortage has been getting steadily 
worse. Various industries, including flour 
mills in the Toledo area, have had to 
take drastic steps to emphasize the mini- 
mum need for regular supplies. There is 
no evidence of a general downward trend 
in prices in grain and flour at Toledo. 
Buyers are still holding off on any large 
commitments and are buying from hand- 
to-mouth or moderately for forward ship- 


ment. 
EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Buyers of flour are keeping cov- 
ered for about 60 to 120 days. While prices 
are admittedly high, there is nothing to 
indicate lower prices for this crop, be- 
cause of the heavy export demand. Some 
mills in Buffalo closed down a day last 
week to relieve the pressure of increas- 
ing stockpiles caused by scarcity of empty 
ears. Trying to correct the situation with 
trucks is not the answer since the plants 
are not equipped, in many cases, with high 
speed truck loading devices. The general 
opinion is, that something must be done 
and done fast, to get cars into Buffalo if 
outlying bakeries are to keep going. Spring 
and hard winter flour advanced 5 to 20c 
sack. Soft winter flour is unchanged. 

Quotations Feb. 15: spring family $6.85, 
high gluten $6.80, standard $6.35, first 
clear $5.95; hard winter family $6.85, high 
gluten $6.80, standard $6.30, first clear 
$5.85; soft winter family $6.85, short pat- 
ent $5.95, straight $5.80, first clears $5.20. 


New York: Buyers continue to manifest 
interest in new contracts, but their ideas 
have not followed the market. The larger 
and medium-sized bakers see the need to 
keep up their advance orders and there 
have been routine placements during the 
two past weeks by chain bakers. Some 
of these include coverage through April, 
while others are still interested in Feb- 
ruary-March shipment, but since most of 
the larger mills have sold their output 
for this period, such offerings are scarce. 
Some refuse to sell flour to be priced on 
date of shipment. 

The small bakers see no need to buy any- 
thing more than immediate requirements. 
With jobbers’ spot offerings below replace- 
ment levels, and with all storage space 
packed with flour, jobbers’ purchases are 
limited. 

Southwestern mills are not offering free- 
ly. Clears from the Northwest suddenly 
advanced on an allocation to Great Britain 
and supplies are scarce. Little interest is 
shown in soft winters and cracker bakers 
and other sweet goods manufacturers find 
strong consumer resistance to higher prices. 
Pacific coast grades are practically the only 
ones in this group that are offered freely. 
Prices rose during the week and fell back 
to former levels. 

Quotations Feb. 15: spring family flour 
$6.85, high gluten $6.80@6.90, standard 
patents $6.20 @6.45, clears $6.05@6.15; 
southwestern standard patents $6.25@6.45; 
soft winter straights $6.10@6.25. 

Boston: Flour quotations are 10 to 20c 
higher in the Boston market, despite ex- 
tremely dull trading. The export situa- 
tion continues to dominate all other influ- 
ences. It is felt in most quarters here 
that the announced export program will 
force bakers to abandon their hand-to- 
mouth operations. There is some indica- 
tion that the large chain buyers are pre- 
paring to become active purchasers, as 
some buyers feel that they have waited 
for what has been characterized as a 
“thaw in prices’? long enough. The small 
independent bakers still are buying on a 
prompt shipment basis, and then only for 
limited amounts. Bakers report that they 
are meeting considerable resistance from 
housewives, particularly in the higher 
priced items, which hertofore have been 
swift movers. 

Quotations Feb. 15: family flour $6.70, 
spring short patent $6.35@6.55, standard 
$6.25@6.45, high gluten $6.55@6.90, first 
clear $5.85@6.10; hard winter short patents 
$6.40@6.55, standard patent $6.05@6.15; 
soft winter $6@6.25, high ratio $6.70@7.20. 

Philadelphia: After a brief display of 
mild buying interest on the part of bakers, 
this market seems to have settled back 
into its old inactive rut. 

The return to dullness is in part at- 
tributable to the further rising tendency 
of cash. wheat and there are some observ- 
ers who believe flour quotations have not 
yet responded to full to the upturn at the 
grain pit. In their opinion, this reflects 
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on the part of mills to post advanced quo. 
eee without weighing the situation care. 
ully. 

Over a week’s time the average increase 
on most grades of flour amounted to 5 to 
10c a sack. However, family flour was g 
good bit stronger and it rose 20 to 25¢ 
above the asking price of a week earlier, 

Once again caution seems to be the buy. 
ers’ watchword, in view of the latest price 
climb. Bakers’ resistance to making pur- 
chases at the new levels is evident every. 
where, although some of the bigger outfits 
are reported to be showing more than ag 
little purchasing interest. 

There are some sales being negotiated 
but these are mostly for small amounts. 
leading to a widely-held conclusion that 
large scale buying is still a long way off, 
unless the market breaks suddenly 

Retail outlets report that housewives 
have lost none of their recently-acquired 
price consciousness, particularly on sweet 
goods, something that contributes further 
to the dullness of soft wheat flours. 

Export business is also quiet, due to what 
is considered a normal lag pending the 
announcement of second quarter quota 


The boxcar situation has worsened, :fter 
a period when there was little delay jn 
shipments. This is causing concer: on 


both sides, by mills because they lack 
sufficient storage facilities and might be 
forced into temporary shutdowns, an! by 
bakers because it might well interfere with 
deliveries at a time when they have per- 
mitted supplies to decline far below nor- 
mal levels. 

Quotations Feb. 15: spring family $).70@ 
6.90, high gluten $6.90@7, short )xtent 
$6.55@6.65, standard patent $6.45“ 6.55, 
first clear $6.10@6.15; hard winter short 
patent $6.45@6.55, standard patent $'.35@ 
6.45, soft winter standard $5.85@6.20 

Pittsburgh: Bakers are again shu wing 
little interest in flour, following ‘avy 
bookings last week. Except for a -mall 
volume of orders in scattered ter» tory, 
business is at a standstill. Prices ! med 
after a mid-week decline. The little huy- 
ing done was at the luwer prices of mid- 
week. Mills show no eagerness to sell 
flour, it is stated. Caution is again the 
watchword and the feeling of uncer!:inty 
toward flour prices is being maintain«d. 


Throughout the Tri-State area « gas 
shortage caused many bakeshops to cur- 
tail operations. Spring wheat fiour jrices 
are nearly parallel with hard winter « iota- 
tions. Family patent sales are very ull. 
Advancing prices held back sales of ‘am- 
ily patent. Demand for cake flour sh wed 


a sharp curtailment. Deliveries are ood, 
but directions were slow the past we k. 
Quotations Feb. 15, cottons: hard win- 


ter $6.20@6.25, medium patent $6.25 4.30, 
short patent $6.30@6.35; spring wheat <6.33 
@6.36, medium patent $6.38@6.41, rort 


patent $6.43@6.46, first clear $5.95 5.14, 
high gluten $6.70@6.85; family flour, ad- 


vertised brands $7.10@7.25, other brands 
$6.35@6.65; cake and pastry flour 5.85 
@7.10. 

THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Bakers evidenced more buy- 
ing interest in the past week, taking hold 
a bit more freely. Purchases were still 
not heavy, however. Activity was attr but- 
ed primarily to the very strong murket 
and increasing apprehension over dec) vas- 


ing stocks. Prices were up 10c sack. yme 
sales were made as far ahead as 12! 
days, but the heaviest buying was for 30 


to 60 days. Jobbers were also more ac- 
tive in their inquiries. Southwest ard 
flour remained in best demand, but the 
relative position of springs improved s me- 
what. Some midwestern and Pacific soft 
flour was booked by cracker factories, and 
cake flours remained in good demand, pui- 
chases still being conditioned by sugar 
supplies, however. With export flour pil- 
ing up in the port, due to lack of «ean 
space, interest in export flour was de- 
clining, but the volume of shipments re- 
mained high. Some further inquiries |ave 
been made by Brazil. 

Quotations were up another 10c last \ vek, 
continuing their strong tendency. Car- 
lot prices delivered in New Orleans (eb. 
15: hard winter bakery flour, short p: tent 
$6.25, standard . $6.10, first clear $».75; 
spring bakery short patent $6.76, stan iard 
$6.45, first clear $6.30, high gluten $5.90; 
soft wheat short patent $6.65, str:ight 
$6.20, first clear $5.70, fancy cake } .70; 
Pacific coast cake $6.85, pastry $5.90. 

Atlanta: Flour business is scattered, vith 
no desire on the part of buyers to ) ake 
future commitments. With prices © still 
strong, bakers continue to hold off and 
fight the market even, although in yme 
instances their supplies are reported as 
dwindling below normal reserves. W hile 
contracts generally run through Mi: rch, 
it is believed that many bakers are not 
booked through April and very few for |! ter. 
Shipping directions are quiet to on me. 

Wholesale family flour dealers re?.ail 
content to buy to meet nearby req ire- 
ments and, according to reports, demanc has 
slumped below immediate needs in yme 


instances. Interest is really lighter 1an 
expected, even at advanced prices. yne 
reason given for the quietness is hat 
wholesale grocers have limited sto age 


space, due to receiving heavier sup); lies 
of canned goods. Financial reasons are 
also said to be entering the picture and 
buyers do not want to step out too far 
Rumors of price cutting by some pniills, 
as well as deals and contests, are spr :ad- 
ing throughout the area. 

Blenders are also holding off maxing 
new bookings, but are said to be f.irly 
well supplied through past orders. 

Quotations Feb. 15: spring high g):ten 
$7.10@7.30, short patent $6.75@6.95, st :nd- 
ard patent $6.70@6.90, first clear $6.04 
6.80; hard winter standard patent  ©54 
6.40, short patent $6.55@6.70, first «iear 
$5.35@5.60, family $6.50@7; soft w eat 
family $6.25@7.15, short patent $6.5'@7, 
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straights $5.70@6; first clear $5.40@5.65, 
high grade soft wheat cut-off $6.25@6.35; 
cake, extra fancy $7.20, pastry flour $6.10. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Reflecting stronger wheat prices, 
the lower protein types of flour moved up 
during the week, but higher protein types 
remained about steady. The market con- 
tinued firm in view of heavy export de- 
mand and a_ steady domestic business. 
some strength in the domestic demand was 
apparent. With one major producing unit 
a total loss, due to fire, pressure is falling 
more heavily on the remaining mills. Fam- 
ily patent $6.45, bluestem $5.95, bakery 
$6.40, pastry $5.60. 

Portland: A reduction in flour bookings, 
both in the domestic and exports fields, 
jis reported. Mills are faced with uncer- 
tainty on wheat purchases, especially on 
Montana wheat, where cars are extremely 
tight and they do know when they can 
get wheat that is bought now. They are, 
therefore, reluctant to sell flour. Mill 
operations are still at peak capacity. Fu- 
ture bookings have slowed up. 


Prices Feb. 15, f.o.b. mill: high gluten 


$6.66, bluestem bakers $6.27, pastry $5.57, 
pie $5.57, fancy hard wheat clears $6.13, 
whole wheat 100% $5.75, graham $5.36, 
cracked wheat $5.20. 








CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Flour mills have their 
capacities booked up to the end of March. 
The Canadian Wheat Board recently au- 
thorized sales to countries other than the 





United Kingdom for that month and sub- 
stantial business has since been taken. 
In a few of the regular Canadian flour 
markets stocks have been accumulated 
and some slackening of interest is appar- 


ent. The recent increased prices may be 
the reason for some slight slackening in 
demand. 

Jamaica is getting back to the use of 
flour brands and is allowing one brand 
to each mill. A good volume of orders 
has been placed by the British Ministry 
of food for shipment up to the end of 
the crop year. Domestic business is brisk 
and prices do not vary from. ceiling 
levels. Cost of flour for the United King- 
dom market is also stabilized. Quotations 
Feb. 15: top patent springs for use in 
Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.3 in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 
10c added for cartage where used; for 
expert, government regulation flour $12.28 
per 280 lbs, for shipment up to end of 
July, Halifax or St. John. 


There is nothing new in the winter wheat 


flour market. Owing to scarcity of wheat, 
offerings of flour are limited. For the 
same reason there is no export business. 


Quotations Feb. 15: standard grades for 
domestic use $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, 
Montreal freight basis (the ceiling); for 
export $7.35 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cotton, Canadi- 
an seaboard, plus equalization fee of $5.50 
bbl 


Winter wheat is off the market. With 
feed of all kinds scarce farmers are us- 
ing their wheat for that purpose and are 
not selling. Quotations Feb. 15: $1.12@ 


1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, accord- 
ing to freights, the equivalent of the 
ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Flour made up the great bulk 
of Canada’s wheat and flour export sales 
last week, aggregating 9,000,000 bus. This 


figure included almost 6,000,000 bus in the 
form of flour, with approximately 5,400,- 
000 bus going to the United Kingdom. 
The remainder of about 500,000 bus went 
chiefly to Greece and India, but included 
small amounts to the West Indies and 
Central America. The Netherlands pur- 


chased a cargo of Canadian wheat amount- 
ing to slightly more than 300,000 bus. The 


remainder of the wheat sales, approximat- 
re 2,900,000 bus went to the United King- 
dom 

Domestic demand for flour continues 
Strong, but mills are faced with depleted 
Stocks of wheat due to blizzards and a 
tie-up in the movement of grain from 
country points. As a result, mills have 
reduced their daily run to keep plants 


operating, and production has fallen off 
due to no fault of the milling companies. 
This will be reflected in the movement 
of export flour overseas in the next month 


or two. Quotations Feb. 15: top patent 
Springs for delivery between Fort Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia boundary, 


$5.30 cottons; second patents $4.80; second 


Patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: Export flour sales from this 
Port across the Pacific have dwindled to 
almost nothing in the past few weeks, and 
had it not been for some business worked 
across the Atlantic, the trade here would 
be deadly dull. ; 

The Chinese situation appears to be go- 
ing from bad to worse. Refusal of the 
Nationalist government to issue the neces- 
Sary import flour licenses has almost com- 
Pletely shut out Canadian shipments since 
banks will not handle letters of credit 
until the licenses are secured. 

Just what plans the Chinese authorities 
have for future imports of flour are very 


obscure at present. The general impres- 
Sion among the trade here is that even 
the government is not bringing in any 


amount of flour for the starving popula- 
tion. Since Americans have not taken fond- 
ly to the idea of additional loans to 
China until the internal situation there is 
Straightened out, the Chinese must look 
to Canada for supplies. There is no doubt 
in exporters’ minds that Chinese buyers, 
if granted permission, would take all the 
flour Canada could offer. The Manila flour 
Market now appears overstocked as a re- 
Sult of American deliveries. 

The bright spot in the export picture is 
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the movement of flour to Norway and 
Italy. An initial parcel of 2,400 tons is 
now loading for Norway and Italy is shortly 
to receive a substantial parcel. 

Domestic flour business has drifted back 
into a quiet mood after some recent buy- 
ing on rumors that the government mill 
subsidy will be removed. To date this 
has not materialized, and current sales 
are quiet. Prices are unchanged with cash 
car quotations for cotton 98’s as of Feb. 
15: first patents $5.40, bakers patents $5, 
vitamin B $4.90. There continues to be 
very little cake and pastry flour coming 
from Ontario mills, and various substitutes 
are being used. Prices to the trade are 
firm at $7.50. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye grain is at an all-time 
high, Mill buyers during the past week 
have been bidding $3.13 bu for good milling 
rye on track, and $3.10 to arrive within 30 
days. Millers say that, strangely enough, 
inquiry for flour is picking up, but they 
are unable to get enough rye to make any 
sales of importance. Possibly, the fact that 
some mills had withdrawn from the mar- 
ket caused bakers to become a little more 


concerned over their needs between now 
and the new crop. Doubt is expressed 
that there is enough rye left to supply 


needs for the remainder of this crop year. 
Quotations are sharply higher, with pure 
white rye flour $8.68@8.78 sack, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $8.38 @8.48, 
pure dark $7.60@7.98. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.51, Wisconsin 
white patent $9.35. 

New York: Mill offerings of rye flour 
are light and there is no pressure to sell. 
Buyers are anxious for flour, but steadily 
rising markets keep them from _ buying. 


‘Pure white patents $9@9.20. 


Pittsburgh: With a 37c increase over the 
previous week, rye flour sales are at a 
standstill. Not only is the price of this 
flour considered out of reach, but bakers 
state that public demand for rye flour 
products has fallen off. White patent rye 
$8.97@9.07, medium $8.82@8.92, dark $7.71 


@7.81. 
Chicago: Current business in rye flour 
is negligible. Only scattered small sales 


of single cars or less are being made. 
Prices advanced again, and are 25@45c high- 
er than a week ago. Directions continue 


good. Quotations: white patent rye $8.55 
@8.90, medium $8.25@8.60, dark $5.25@ 
7.22. 


Philadelphia: Rye flour has displayed fur- 


ther strength, which tended to cool any 
buying interest that might have been 
aroused among consumers, who now are 
scraping the bottom of the barrel. Use 
of this type of flour has been cut to a 
minimum, and bakers are hearing com- 
plaints that bread is now lighter than 
customers prefer. Quotation: rye white 
flour $9@9.10, as compared with $8.75@ 
8.90 a week earlier. 

St. Louis: Prices are steady to 5c bag 


Sales and shipping instructions are 

Quotations: pure white $8.30, me- 
dium $8.05, special medium $7.75, dark 
$5.25, rye meal $7.30. 

Buffalo: Demand far exceeds supplies of 
rye. While the car shortage plays a very 
important part in moving grain to balance 
regional needs, light receipts of available 
rye grain will continue to be a major 
problem until about July. Bakers, in the 
spirit of co-operation, are trying to use 
more of the slower moving dark rye, sup- 
plies of which are said to be more plentiful. 
Quotations: white rye $8.75, medium $8.55, 
and dark $6, nominal. ; 


higher. 
slow. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export orders’ have 
been keeping mills busy. There is also 
a normal domestic demand. Prices are the 
ceiling. Quotations: rolled oats $3.15 bag, 
in 80-lb cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes 
$3.85, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal: 

Winnipeg: Demand for oatmeal con- 
tinues fairly good for domestic account, 
but there is little or nothing in the way 


of export business reported. Supplies are 
moderate and sufficient to take care of 
buying orders. Quotations: rolled oats in 
80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie prov- 
inces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Feb. 17; 20-0z packages $2.05 
case, 48-o0z packages $2.89. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of set- 


tling prices for Feb. 8 and Feb. 15 at 
Kansas City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— Feb. 8 Feb. 15 
February ..... $35.50@ 36.25 $36.55@ 37.00 
Pee -@%35.25 35.75@ 36.25 
MEE, 3-66-30 08% ..@%34.00 34.55@ 35.00 
BE baeseetees «+++ @%32.25 31.90@ 32.60 
Ge “sc eee eees ..@%30.75 29.80@ 30.50 
ee eee -@$30.50 29.80@ 30.50 

SHORTS— 
February ..... 40.25@ 40.75 39.75@ 40,00 
ae -.-@%39.75 40.00@ 40.50 
See ...@%39.00 - +++ @§$39.50 
Pe Sevs esses .-@%t38.75 37.50@ 39.50 
MEE. é5.¢ 280005 -@%38.00 35.00@ 36.25 
MOTO --@%t37.75 34.50@ 36.00 
Sales (tons) .. 360 120 

§Sale. tAsked. 


$1 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 


lbs.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Ee ad se eRe ee OS $6.60@6.65 
Spring top patent ...... “Kea pera 5.88 @6.39 
Boring HIER BIER ...b cdsiscves Se 
lo ie, Sa rare aay ears iM. bik 
BOTins BtANARTA .ccciveccrccoss 5.75 @6.29 
re ee a a wae ace 
i a | ars 5.25 @5.9 
mara winter family .....6<.6066% SS tor 


Hard winter high gluten ........ ove ese 
PERT WIMCE? GROLE. bcos cccccsws 5.90@6.29 
Hard winter standard ......... re ee 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.59@5.64 
Bett wihter familly ...ccccccsces ee ere 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.50@6.85 
Soft winter standard ......... 5.80@6.60 
WOEC WIMTEP BUTAIBEE 6 6c ciccceces at eee 
Sert winter first clear ...csccse 5.30@5.75 
Se Se, WE ee heh bicce es eaees 8.55 @8.90 
HO, HEE es cata sdaces des 5.25@7.22 
SPUTUM, BPON.; WHI 6 oiecic ccc - @5.55 
New York 
Se eee eer ee $...@6.85 
Goring High gluten .....cccsese 6.80@6.90 
a, RSs rer ae ee ieee 
MPPINE SCANGRTE occ cccasscvccces 6.20@6.45 
Pte DON GCIORP 6.6ceescestces 6.05@6.15 
ara winter familly ..scccsesss veel oes 
PEGCO WIRSOP HOKE wie esc ces ees woe 
Hard winter standard ......... 6.25@6.45 
Hard winter first clear ........ DP 20s 
BOCt WHIOF FAMANF  occccccccces er, ere 
Soft winter short patent ...... Te ee 
Soft winter straight .......... 6.10@6.25 
SOrt WIMtGF StGRGATA .....cecce Te, ore 
BOLrt Winter Hret COMP .i sce. ae ere 
ee a reer eee ee 9.00@9.20 
ee rere eye ee Y ar 
rem, GPOR,, WHI ..2ci esses -@5.87 
Seattle S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... 8... QGas $..<@ 0s 
er reer re cece «658 wes 
Bakery grades ...... oR 606 oes 
|, Se rere ee -@5.60 ...@... 


*No quotations available. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 


tSecondhand cottons. 


lbs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 





Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$6.25@6.30 $...@... $...@... $...@6.85 
| Oe ire ain % cae <i eet eee 
6.35@6.55 ...@... ‘NEM Ke. ..-@6.80 
6.00@6.20 ...@... S| ee 
5.90 @6.10 ee ae ---@6,50 -.-@6.35 
ee re eee ---@6.45 oe a8 
5.90@5.95 re ae ---@6.05 - + -@5.95 
7+s-@... 6.05@6.45 «+-@6.20 --- @6.85 
va eae eee aes oo oP wa ---@6.80 
oo @... 6.00@6.15 -+-@5.90 ee ere 
-@... 6.95@6.05 -»--@5.75 ...@6.30 
-@... 5.15@5.25 -+-@5.65 --- @5.85 
a 4es ee eee ---@6.90 .--@6.85 
-@... 6.20@6.60 6.00@6.05 «+. @5.95 
SP 0% ro. eee Te ee 40 eR Ge 
-@... 5.80@6.05 ---@6.30 --.-@5.80 
Sots, eee ove 5.60@5.75 ++ @5.20 
8.68@8.78 Soe wes ---@8.30 ---@8.75 
7.60@7.98 a ae + -@5.25 -..-@6.00 
-+.@5.40 ae sacs «+ @5.95 ov SSSI 
Phila. Boston *Cleveland Atlanta 
$6.70@6.90 $...@6.70 $...@ Se, Je 
6.90@7.00 6.55@6.90 on 7.10@7.30 
6.55@6.65 6.35@6.55 ...@ 6.75 @ 6.95 
6.45@6.55 6.25@6.45 ‘cc 6.70@6.90 
6.10@6.15 5.85@6.10 ...@ 6.50@6.80 
ce) Mae ee eee ~+-@... 6.50@7.00 
6.45@6.55 6.40@6.55 ---@... 6.55@6.70 
6.35@6.45 6.05@6.15 ...@ 6.00@6.40 
ee ee eee eo 5.35@5.60 
eae oe ern ae 6.25@7.15 
See noe oo o+-@... 6.540@7.00 
et, wre pa sas ee 5.70@6.00 
5.85@6.20 6.00@6.25 re wee re ee 
re, se a er saan 5.40@ 5.65 
9.00@9.10 8.65@8.70 ...@... 8.10@8.35 
8.75 @8.9 re eer re ere - + + @§.35 
ar. wae ¢..@5.77 ee ere ee, wee 
Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]... $...@5.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patentf ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... 
Spring exports§ + west ages . 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@.. 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@7.35 ...@.. 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ....... GO... S50 §... SR 81.6 uss. Cis soe Bivacd 
Hard winter bran Soe. So ere Jee 35.50 @ 36.00 eck eae Mees Aree 
Soft winter bran .. Tre ire Tre ree . were 38.50@ 38.75 40.80@41.40 
Stand. middlings* .. 43.00@43.50 -+++@41.00 err. Aer ere were TIT, were 
Flour middlingst .. cee, ere 44.00@44.50 40.00 @40.50 oo +. @43.00 46.80@ 47.60 
_ - eerreenoreere 48.50@50.00 - @47.00 Tee see tae wees Se eee 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston **Cleveland Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $43.00@43.50 $47.00@48.00 $....@46.75 $....@.... Bis0ce 
Hard winter bran ......( cose eer sree eae + cone Tir. eee 
Soft winter bran ‘er | ree Tre ere oo eee con 45.50@46.10 
Stand. middlings* .. 45.00@45.50 50.00 @51.00 - @49.50 ere oe +++» @53.85 
Flour middlingst .. 47.00@47.50 wre mea Pri ee a Te Mere 50.00@51.00 
WOE GOB hea 5 86s 49.00@ 49.50 50.00@51.00 - @54.00 ee ene - @58.85 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
| ee $....@29.00 $....@30.00 $....@33.00 
PO UMIPOR cccvccccs «++-@28.00 -++-@29.00 Ty fear 
*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. **No quotations available. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
in bushels (000’s omitted) on Feb. 8, and corresponding date of a 


cago Board of Trade, 
year ago: 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
Afloat 
Duluth 
DOlG WOETR cccicsons 
GRIVERION. civic cccscove 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph .....sceees 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


Totals 





o—Wheat—,  -——Corn——, -—Oats-—, -—-Rye—— --Barley— 
47 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 

6 2,610 2,427 111 522 1,096 130 784 4 § 
« 2,293 2,514 2,443 572 1,453 4,922 270 23 644 425 
1,010 3,277 os ee oe 252 6s Te ee . 
658 777 +#6,615 6,445 1,320 3,787 431 1,176 746 746 
is ae as 153 ee as ee a ee a% 
2,408 5,566 1,805 78 300 4,387 22 12 1,739 2,520 
4,349 4,201 151 oe 98 586 o° 2 5 97 
960 3,564 1,148 oe oe 392 ee ie ee ons 
5,881 4,811 P 1,059 os “> T 122 126 
1,062 1,093 1,457 1,932 115 429 143 1 oe 32 
6,638 13,720 3,697 161 165 855 30 149 410 408 
22 es 340 944 26 182 es -. 4,629 3,680 
1,804 1,457 1,154 179 744 10,636 686 964 8,076 5,736 
42 469 1,401 12 11 27 o° 31 es ne 
12 416 23 2,598 8 99 42 2 ae 
3,887 5,255 2,166 544 123 2,350 29 89 396 356 
-» vs 696 238 ee oe $2 . 48 ot 

594 896 1,404 oe 9 863 53 32 118 

9 13 431 859 37 286 1 ee 209 1 
1,326 1,937 1,107 660 690 785 es és 33 66 
1,436 1,821 1,710 1,431 184 1,430 o* 10 18 18 
2,478 2,176 7 2 23 2 6 oe 2 43 
37,921 57,057 30,184 17,988 6,060 33,641 1,795 3,315 17,201 14,254 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, 
seed at principal 
week ending Feb. 1, i 


shipments 


Receipts Shipments 


primary points 


of flax- 
for the 
bushels: 


Stocks 


and stocks 


n thousand 


1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis. . 94 71 
Duluth ..... 6 116 

Week ending Feb. 8: 
Minneapolis. . 39 61 
Duluth ..... 12 10 


51 50 3,513 1,871 
2 17 +307 1,279 


12 53 3,378 3,950 
ee 319 1,279 


Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 

Jan. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
25 1 8 15 
Five mills ... 33,838 39,257 41,281 *27,637 
*Four mills. 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%2¢ per word, 50c¢ mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 




















HELP WANTED 


v 


WANTED—SECOND MILLERS, GRINDERS 
and machine tenders for a 3,000-sack flour 
mill located in southern Minnesota, Ex- 
cellent opportunity for advancement, Ad- 
dress 8489, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT TO HEAD MILL- 
er in durum mill. Experience in labora- 
tory work desired, but not essential. 
Permanent position; good opportunity for 
promotion, Address 8480, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

WANTE D — EXPERIENCED SCIENTIFI- 
cally educated assistant superintendent 
for large soya bean oil mill. Salary 
$4,500 per year to begin with; steady in- 
creases to be made if services warrant. 
Candidate must be of good character, 
energetic and well trained in expeller 
operations. Wire application and confirm 
by special delivery letter. Address 8288, 
The Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


ATIONALLY KNOWN F ‘LOUI R- MILLING 
company with Northwest and Southwest 
facilities wants a man who has had back- 
ground in calling on bakery trade, prefer- 
ably with experience in produétion end 
of business. We want this man to repre- 
sent us as salesman to contact bakers 
in Milwaukee and eastern Wisconsin. 
Prefer man 35 to 40 years of age. To 
receive consideration, applicants must 
give full particulars regarding experience, 
age and references. Address 8496, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


























y\ 





MACHINERY WANTED 


¥ 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED ‘TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





j 














WANTED—ROTEX SIFTER, DOUBLE OR 
triple deck, size in neighborhood of 40x 
84”. Would also consider Roball of Roto 
makes. Also wanted, belt conveyors 18” 
width, chain bucket elevators 10 and 12” 
widths, and 9 and 12” screw conveyors. 
Mid-Co Products Co., 1013 Grand Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


7 


FOR SALE—RICHARDSON AUTOMATIC 
flour scales, one 98-lb capacity, Serial 
No. 15013. One 200-lb. capacity, Serial 
No. 14984. Address Ismert-Hincke Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

















TEST BAKING EQUIPMENT FOR SALE— 
Two Hobart A-1 20 Mixers with bowls, 
National Rotary Reel Oven, National 
Sheeter, Toledo Bench Scale. Fermenta- 
tion cabinet, proof cabinet and packright 
sealer. Address 8437, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Considerable improvement in 
demand is noted with eastern distributors 
showing more interest than for some weeks 
past. Mixers are also buying moderately. 
But buying is all for reasonably prompt 
shipment, with little interest in futures. 
Shipments against old contracts are being 
held up because of the shortage of box- 
ears, with mills already refusing further 
directions for February. The sharp ad- 
vances in wheat last week and strength in 
corn and oats proved more of a stimulant 
than did snow and sub-zero temperatures, 
and the undertone of the feed market is 
much stronger than a week ago. Dis- 
tress offerings are no longer heard of, cur- 
rent heavy production seems to be ab- 
sorbed as made and millers say if there 
is a marked increase in chick hatching 
further advances in prices may be looked 
for. They are, consequently, not discount- 
ing the future. Bran $38@38.50, standard 
midds. $41, flour midds. $44.50@45, red 
dog $47@47.50. 

Kansas City: Scattered improvement in 
demand was registered during the. past 
week, and increasing values of cash grains 
held the market firm. Offerings of spot 
bran have tightened considerably over the 
week end, and quotations were up $1 to 
$1.50 over this time last week. At the 
same time, the range on shorts has wid- 
ened to $404@41, but offerings seem to be 
plentiful enough to meet the demand. Bran 
$36.50@37, shorts $40@41, with produc- 
tion continuing at a high rate. 

Denver: Dealers report a market which 
is reasonably firm. Demand is reported as 
fair to good, and supply is poor to ample. 
Quotations: bran $36.50, f.0.b. Denver, 
shorts $44, 

Wichita: Demand continues fair. Sup- 
plies are adequate, and prices show a de- 
cline under the preceding week. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, Feb. 14: bran 
$36, shorts $41. Carlots for southern ship- 
ment, bran $36.50, shorts $41.25. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand broadened 
last week and a ready sale was afforded 
for all offerings at prices firm for bran 
and slightly lower for shorts. Quotations, 
Kansas City basis: bran $36@36.50, mill 
run $38@38.50, gray shorts $40@40.50. 

Salina: The demand for millfeed is fair 
with prices slightly lower. Supplies are 
ample to take care of trade needs. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $35.50@36, 
gray shorts $40@40.50. 

Fort Worth: Demand fair, 
improvement. Quotations, carlots: wheat 
bran $40.80@41.40, gray shorts $46.80@ 
17.60, burlaps, delivered TCP 

St. Louis: Millfeed trade is not display- 
ing any interest, with the demand lack- 
ing. Bran is firm, gray shorts are plenti- 
ful and easier. (Quotations: bran $38.50@ 
38.75, gray shorts $43. 

Toledo: Millfeed sales were slow and 
prices fell to $40 ton for bran and $44 
for flour midds., sacks, at Toledo. 

Buffalo: The curtailed output of mill- 
feed caused by the continued shortage of 
empty boxcars is just about in line with 
an easier demand, said to be holding prices 
on an even keel, unchanged from last week. 


BRAZIL-EUROPEAN 


Large volume flour, grain and foods export- 
er, 30 years’ experience, efficient, seeks rep- 
resentation of American and Canadian flour 
mills and grain shippers of good standing. 
British and continental references furnished. 
Address 8448, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn, 


but showing 











‘“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt, Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 


Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: bran $43@ 
43.50, standard midds. $45@45.50, flour 
midds. $47@47.50, red dog $49@49.50. 


Boston: Millfeed prices are slightly high- 
er in the Boston market. The strength, 
however, is confined to supplies for prompt 
shipment. Most of the interest in the 
nearby situation is predicated on weather 
as some buyers fear that any extended 
slow-down on shipments might be of seri- 
ous consequence. It is very difficult to 
consummate deals for forward shipment 
despite the reports of extremely low in- 
ventories. Quotations: spring bran $46.75, 
midds. $49.50, mixed feed $49@51, red dog 
$54, stock feed $60. 

Philadelphia: Feed brokers report that 
business has declined to a new low level 
with only an occasional car moving. How- 
ever, not as much feed is being offered, 
and prices are displaying rising tendencies. 
Consumers are reported to be content to 
work off stocks on hand. Meanwhile, pro- 
duction continues near peak levels. Quota- 
tions: bran $47@48, standard midds. $50@ 
51, red dog $50@51. 

Pittsburgh: In spite of unlimited offer- 
ings and very limited demand, millfeed 
prices increased the past week. It appears 
that despite continued cold weather, no 
additional feeding of millfeeds to either 
cattle or poultry is being done. Quotations: 
bran $44.25, standard midds. . $48.75, flour 
midds. $51.75, red dog $5%75, sacked, de- 
livered Pittsburgh. 

New Orleans: Millfeeds were weak, drop- 
ping approximately $1 on bran and shorts. 
Buyers were apparently holding off in an- 
ticipation of further declines. Millfeed 
stocks are high in New Orleans, and ship- 
ments into the city have been low. Bran 
$43 ton, carlots, delivered New Orleans; 
shorts $48. 

Atlanta: Demand is fair and hand-to- 
mouth, with the trend about steady; sup- 
plies are ample and many buyers want 
to submit bids rather than purchase at 
asking _ price. Quotations: wheat bran 
$45.50@46.10, gray shorts $50@51, stand- 
ard wheat midds. $53.85, red dog flour 
$58.85, wheat germ $63.85, flour midds. 
$54.85. 

Seattle: The market continues erratic, 
with some sellers having strong ideas and 
others inclined to do whatever is necessary 
to stimulate business. Local mills seem to 
be pretty well sold up, but Montana and 
interior mills are in and out of the local 
market and have a demoralizing influence. 
While local mills are firm in their ideas 
at $40 bagged, mill, sales at $1 to $2 
less than this are reported. There are 
few bookings, with most business on a spot 
and nearby basis. Millfeed $40 bagged, 
Seattle-Tacoma, shorts $5 higher. 

Portland: Mill run $40, midds. $46. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices remained station- 
ary during the past week, with demand 
and supplies about equal. Mills continue 
to operate at capacity seven days per 
week, with bookings running into April. 
Quotations (unchanged): red bran and mill 
run $39, and midds. $43, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $44 and $48; Cali- 
fornia prices: $44.50, midds. $48.50, car- 
lots, f.o.b. San Francisco; Los Angeles 
prices: $44.75, midds. $48.75 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand is heavy and 
offerings are inadequate. Production is the 
largest on record and exports are rigidly 
restricted. Ceilings are in effect. Quo- 
tations: ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, midds. 
$33 ton, net cash terms, bags included, 
mixed or straight cars, Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feeds far exceeds supplies. The reduced 
mill run has cut production and the un- 
favorable weather has tied up the move- 
ment from western mills to eastern feed- 
ers. Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchew- 
an bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran 
$25.50, shorts $26.50, small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
active but a shortage of proteins is still 
forcing stockmen and poultrymen to turn 
to formula feeds to a considerable extent. 
Dealers in this territory are receiving fair 
quantities of millfeed from Alberta flour 
mills and have small stocks on hand. Prices 
are unchanged. Cash car quotations: bran 
$29.80, shorts $30.80, midds. $33.80. 





United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Feb. 8, 1947, and Feb. 9, 1946, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 


February~18, 1947 





the United States Department of Agricul. 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
-7~American— ein bond— 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb, 


8, 9, 8, 9, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Wheat ...... 48,080 66,009 1,683 11,874 


Col. ere 32,420 19,627 aCe ‘ex 
Oats ......,. 6,999 35,959 1,028 1,745 
BED. $5.6 5:3:4:6.00 2,387 3,342 608 267 
Cee 20,619 16,751 1,810 650 
Flaxseed .... 3,954 5,183 bss pate 
Soybeans .... 16,744 19,155 Biers 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Feb. 8, 947 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 462 oe os 223 
SD ootk- 5.0 mee e 266 oe _ 43 
BMAD sa cccsee 32 1,028 994 994 
COON ses cices os oe 316 ; 
New aa eeeee 547 os 49 
BORE. 60065660 132 os Pr ae 
Philadelphia Berek 233 es ee 334 





Total 1,028 1,359 1.594 
Feb. 1, 1947 . 2,547 1,108 988 250 
Feb. 9, ant... 10,821 1,625 117 150 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supp'y 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by he 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Can da, 
Fort William, Ont., Feb. 14, 1947 (10's 
omitted): 





Wheat Durum Oats Ba:ley 
Fort William and : 








Port Arthur 12,108 1,492 8,907 5,127 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 2,718 -- 2,026 166 
OHUPCRE so0s02 43 os oe oe 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VRCOPE 266 80s5:0 213 405 1,129 

(iol) Se 15,082 1,492 11,338 6,722 

Year ago ..... 32,317 1,085 17,176 13.513 

Receipts during week ending Feb. 14: 
Pt. Wimrt. Ar. 249 16 160 209 
Pacific seaboard. 926 ee 195 26 
Other terminals* 6 10 5 

FOURS 656656608 1,181 16 365 10 


Shipments during week ending Feb. 14 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 
Oe 413 2 543 





15 

Pacific seaboard. 1,284 as 115 12 
Other terminals* 13 ee 16 75 
i ee 1,710 2 674 01 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1- 
Feb. 14, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..108,868 5,398 37,779 27.999 
Pacific seaboard. 31,633 «. 8,226 00 
OChurehill ica. 1,094 as 1 A 
Other terminals. 1,082 361 1,955 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-Feb. 14, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 99,411 4,472 33,635 24,069 


Pacific seaboard. 30,393 «- 1,949 71 
OCHBPehii) sss 2,929 ne 1 Pe 
Other terminals* 891 oe 804 1,/41 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for ‘he 
week ending Feb. 1, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 


peer --Shipments— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 


Minneapolis 16,890 21,160 
Kansas City .. 2,7 30 375 6,000 5,175 
Philadelphia .. 180 30 

Week ending Feb. 8: 
Minneapolis as -o+ 16,660 21,270 
Kansas City .. 1,710 325 6,330 4,925 





FERDINAND ELEVATOR BURNS 


Evansville, Ind.—The flour mill of 
the Farmers Mill & Elevator Co., at 
Ferdinand, Ind., owned and operaied 
by Hugo Senninger, was destroyed by 
fire, Feb. 7. The loss, which was ¢s- 
timated at $12,000, is partly covered 
by insurance. Cause of the fire, which 
destroyed a planing mill near tie 
flour mill, has not been determined. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 











EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — FOUR 16’ FISH ROTARY 
Ovens, in good condition. Complete with 
oil burners, exhaust fans, and vents. Now 
in use. To be dismantled and moved by 
buyer. $500 each. Purity Baking Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., GA 3891, Mr. Whalen. 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE sana MILL & _— co. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








Best Territory Milling Wheat 
Direct from Country Elevators 


Simpson-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. 
Salina, Kansas 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 











WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City *Duluth 
May July Mar. May Mar. May May July 
| errr ee reyes fer -. 204% 193 220 207 213% 200% 600% . 
ae! eer ete ee ee ae 204% 192 220% 207% 213% 200% 
Pe BE. tanec uebevorwenes HOLIDAY 
a Ser cee eee ee 206 192% 222% 208% 215% 201% 
Se SPP eeereer rer eerr as 209 193 226% 212% 219 205% 
Ds Ee. bs 0-460 0.0C Co eKS 217 197% 232% 219% 223% 210% 
7BARLEY— o—CORN—F OATS ay 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Chicago Minneapolis 
Mar. ~— Mar. May May July Mar. May May July 
Feb. 10 ... 122 bette 132% 51% 51% 79 72% 68 5% 6 
Feb. 11 ... 120% 5% 133% 51% 51% 78% 72% 68% 60% 
ee” oe oceans DAY — 51% ° 51% ——HOLIDA Y————- 
Feb. 13 ... 120% 08 135% 133% 51% 51% 78% 72% 68% 60% 
Feb. 14 ... 119 eee 137 134% 51% 51% 79% 73% 69% 61% 
Feb. 15 119 137% 135% 51% 51% 80% 74% 70% 62% 


*No quotations. 
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i : THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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“|| Hart-Bartlett-S Grain C 
art-Dartiett- Sturtevant Grain Uo. 
i BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

on Grain Merchants 

oe Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 

co Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska ~ 

— St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
4 Sioux City, lowa Six States 

"eon Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. “Diamond D” ca ited under -aoratory Com 

igntacs r ‘ cae 7 rol from Montana Spring eat. 

it Designers and Builders for Milling Companies Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 

= 1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri SHERIDAN, WYOMING 

















am | POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The flour distributor who wants to build 
a strong, high quality business must start 
with a top-notch, high quality flour. 
There’s no better starter of this kind on 
the market than POLAR BEAR ... 


el for nearly 50 years a brand of outstand- 
ing quality. 
Ju 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 












: Cable Address ; pa ALL 
HASTINGS MILL me co CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 








SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Crescent 


Castle 











Nelson 7 Canary Corn Meal 






PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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WESTERN CANADA KLOUR_ MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 





CABLE: LAKURON ~ TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY + THREESTASS = 


The first Europeans to dwell in the 


ey | N locality of Moncton were French. In 
CANADA CREAM ° STERLING eect 

wu 4 dwelling. From a busy shipbuilding 

centre in its early days, today Moncton’s 

prosperity depends mainly on its railway 

EG activities and the fact that it is an im- 
G R EAT W 3 ST portant distributing centre. It is the 

regional headquarters for the Atlantic 

region of the Canadian National Rail- 


B AT T L t ways. Air service by T.C.A. offers rapid 


communication with Magdalen Islands, 
Prince Edward Island, Saint John, 


M A H T L A N D Montreal and Newfoundland. 


Moncton attracts many visitors with 


its wealth of historical background, and 
H U Te) N a natural phenomenon, The ‘Bore’, a 
tidal wave often reaching a height of five 
feet, which comes up the Petitcodiac 


U Ni F re) R M re) U A ah G UA RANTEED River twice in every twenty-four hours. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


5A ATLL LEE TS AES EE RI TIT OR RE RCO TERE RE RENNER ART TSB NORRIE ce RARER RS MIN Sm. 





Sea" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So > 


- JUTE .: > guye 4 
we BAGS corn 
- BAGS - BAGS 


R A R A 


| aa *~ Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ft. * 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL « CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


i i ian SE Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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OATS - WHEAT-HEA 
gotties VATA-B (22) CERE A) 





B THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
CABLE ADDRESS - OGILVIE MONTREAL - - - ALL CODES USED 





wrsudes | 
James fchardson & bong 


erchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 


. = Se -_ 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ SSeS 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





e@ @ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














Mit aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


—_—— 
SaLEs OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘“FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 


Eiermtetcagy 1: 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. — 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 



























MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 

FLOUR MILLERS Export Flour 
corse temwot | T INSURANCE 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ** All Risks’’ 

Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and D ti 
W. S. KIMP TON & SONS Seinlant Gals aioe 
. and Transportation 
Flour Millers Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA Export Flour Handling 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 
Western Assurance 
Company 
GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. TORONTO, CANADA 
FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA , F.C. Lan Co., Ltd. 
OaBLE Appress, GILLESPIE,” Sypnry Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 
2G Se eee ee 
Rahs. Sea 5 
Exporter COATSWORTH & COOPER 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS — 
6% Krtagr Street, bast 
rORONTO. ANADA | Grain and 
CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Feeds 
529 Elevators in Manitoba, Exporters 


Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


| “VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
‘“*WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























IT’S IN THE RECORD 








CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 














Robin Hood Flour 


OPO KAS bia 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. ee Re a ke os eee ie BN ee ane ee ee 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE: MONTREAL + MONCTO 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF’”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “WoLmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


























te 


“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
-FOR QUALITY” 

















WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 


Quality and Shop Performance 












BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
















THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U RK Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 
















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 


Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


















WHITE & COMPANY 


‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 























KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. . 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


8 West 9th St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 














Flour Specialists fcc hour® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 









Tanner - Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 




















H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 














HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn KJ]_OUR ponestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 
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She was an extremely fussy old 
lady, and she had ordered her dinner 


with care. Hardly had the Waiter 
set the dishes before her when she 
summoned him, back. 

“This spinach is stringy,’ she said. 
“Why, I’ve never eaten such stringy 
spinach in my life. What on earth is 
the matter with it?” 

The waiter looked at the spinach, 
then at his customer. “Madam,” he 
said gently, “why don’t youtry re- 
moving your veil?” 


¢¢¢ 


A worried patient visited a psy- 
chiatrist about his troubles. 

“You'll have to forget your imag- 
inary illnesses,” advised the doctor, 
“and lose yourself completely in your 
work.” 

“IT don’t know,” the worried patient 
interrupted, “I’m a deep sea diver!” 


¢?¢¢ 


First Burglar: Someone’s knock- 
ing at the door. What’ll we do? 

Second Burglar: :Let’s jump out the 
window. 

First Burglar: But this is the thir- 
teenth floor! 

Second Burglar: Listen, brother, 
this is no time to get superstitious! 


¢¢ ¢ 


Fussy Lady: Does your mother 
know you smoke? 

Small Boy: Does your husband 
know you speak to strange men on 


the street? 
¢?¢ 


“Mr. Brown hasn’t had his hair 
cut for 10 years.” 

“Why not?” 

“He’s bald.” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


A little chap strutted into the of- 
fice of a sideshow and addressed the 
manager: “I’m Hanibal, the Hot Dog 
King. I eat three dozen hot dogs 
at a single sitting. 

“That’s wonderful, but I suppose 
you know we give four shows daily.” 

“That’s okay with me.” 

“Besides that,’”’ continued the man- 
ager, “on Saturdays there are six 
shows, and on holidays a show every 
hour.” 

At this Hanibal showed his first 
signs of balkiness. “Look here,” he 
said, “it doesn’t matter how rushing 
business is, you have to give me time 
to eat my regular meals at the hotel.” 


¢¢¢ 


A: I think a sharp nose indicates 
curiosity. 

B: Yes, and a flattened one indi- 
cates too much. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Two fishermen, sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet 
as to which would catch the first 
fish. One got a bite and got so ex- 
cited that he fell off the bridge. 

“Oh, well,” said the-other, “if you 
are going to dive for them the bet 
is: off!” 
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Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
® 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 


Commerce Building 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 








444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 
OOMESTIC ° exsonr 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


au FLOUR races 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 
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NEW Youn BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 
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Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 
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COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 





"ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. | 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. “GLASGOW 
| 


Cable Address: ““DrpLoma,"’ Glasgow 





‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | F ARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR IMPORTER 
- af FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





17, Corn Exch Chamb 
LONDON, .E.C.3 


Cable Address. ““Coventry,’’ London 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 
Connections solicited for post-war business 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 
10, Eastcheap 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’’ Glasgow 





Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 





Cable Address: *“T'RON'roPRI,’’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 





FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Guarantee Trust, New York 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Proveniérssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 












Cable Address: ‘FRLIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 
Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Tarvo,’ Haarlem 





v/h P. C. VIS & CO, 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 


“Visco” | 


| ’ 
N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH'S 


KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 


| References: 


De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address’ ‘‘Locomotion.’”’” Rotterdam 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: ‘*'Medium” 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 

vos” ag ops With —_ of 
OUR, CEREALS, FEE 
SEEDS AND SULSE 


| Established 1871 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 


Joh. Verhulststraai 141 


AMSTERDAM, Z. Chase National Bank of the City 
7. 





GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
and FLOUR 155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
arn OOL 42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
LASGOW Cables: ‘'Pxinip,”” Dundee 


mee" Buildings 

57/59 St. Macy Axe LONDON, E.C.3 
9 | Aowdea Fs Street 
68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 








FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, FLOUR CEREAL PRODUCT 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, “IMPORTERS 


FEED, ETC. 
20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, E ; Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
- es BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool | Cable Address: ‘‘ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH Cable Address: ‘ ‘os’ of New York, 
DUBLIN, BELFAS Codes: Ri id Bentl — 
es sd —— aes | ee” Wieger’s Blitz (1908 &'1929) Tee ah. bee . 
| ; 
HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. | WATSON & PHILIP. LTD. | VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 9 ° (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) (Anton Sorensen) 


Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Flourimport” 


FEEDSTUFFS-™s2sine 


118 So. 6th St. newspaper 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-2636 











SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPoRT 


FROM U.S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
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Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders ......+++:: 
Van Dusen Harrington Co. ... 
Verhoeff’s Meel-Import ......eeeeeee+> 
Victor Chemical Works ......e.+seee+: 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. .....- 
Vis, P. C., & CO.ccccccccccccccccccces 
Voigt Milling Co. 
Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland .......-- 


W 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 
Wallace & Tiernaz Co., Inc..... 
Walnut Creek Milling Co......sse.se0+> 
Wamego Milling Co. 
Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......... ooee 
Watson Higgins Milling Co. 
Weber Flour Mills Co..........++- eee 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. kéesee 

Western Assurance Co. ....--seeeeee8: 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd... 
Western Milling Co. ......... Peer te Ti 
Western Star Mill Co. .....-eeceeeers 

Western Waterproofing Co. ........+++: 
White & Co. ...s.ees- 
Whitewater Flour Mills CO. cccccccces 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. 
Williams Bros. Co. .......++. Cevcceces 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons ......++:- 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc.......++:+: 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. ..ceecescccccccer® 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc. 
Wolf Milling Co. ..ccccesccecccceccer’ 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd....... eTTTT TTT TL 


ee eee eeerereeeeeeeer® 
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aa - " pitcher can't win the ball game without the help of 













Dog his teammates. Winning in a competitive field takes team- 


work and in the flour milling field, N-A’s Flour Treat- 


a ment Service Division brings a field-proved team to your 


— aid on bleaching, maturing and enriching problems. 


nner You'll find, too, that the N-A team — Novadelox, Agene, 


N-Richment-A and N-A’s technical men to work with 


your own consultants — is always willing, dependable and 


oo economical. Why not sign them up? 
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vo WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


| NOVADEL-AGENE = 


“a BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY N-Richmont-A 


NA.-5 — for uniform enrichment 


































| SEE THEY'RE , x 
DRAWING A NEW - = YES—A NEW 


DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS |K'4 pom | DRESS FOR THAT 
2 | OLD-TIME QUALITY! 
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